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GUARANTEED 
Free from Magnesium Chloride 
and harmful impurities 


HE | 


BRINE MEDIUM 


CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


FLAKE 77%-80% 
SOLID 73%-75% 
LiquiD 


Write to any of the member companies 
listed below and obtain full information 
regarding the use of straight Calcium 
Chloride as a brine medium. Ask for 
booklet 1845, 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
THE COLUMBIA PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Barberton, Ohio. 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan. 

SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION, 
40 Rector Street, New York. 


You can eliminate the chances of having any 
trouble in your brine pipes caused by the 
brine medium. Use straight Calcium Chloride. 
It is well known that straight Calcium 
Chloride is the best brine medium to use for 
insurance against corrosion. 


The use of straight Calcium Chloride avoids 
clogging and prevents power losses which 
are frequently caused by dangerous impuri- 
ties in brine. 


To be on the safe side and to protect your 
valuable refrigerating equipment order 
straight Calcium Chloride. The Calcium 
Chloride produced by the companies here 
listed is your best guarantee of this protec- 
tion. 
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An Important Message 
to Every Sausage 
Manufacturer! 


ROM time to time, we have published 
Fi. names of many prominent sausage 
manufacturers who installed “BUFFALO” 
Silent Cutters and other “BUFFALO” 


sausage machines. 


You have probably wondered why these 
concerns have replaced other machines 


with “BUFFALO’S.” 


If you are interested, we will be glad to 
tell you exactly why these changes have 
been made. The reasons constitute ac- 
tual FACTS taken from unbiased tests! 


It will pay you to investigate! ! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 


“BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, “BUFFALO” Mixers, “BUFFALO” Grinders, “BUFFALO” 
Stuffers, the SCHONLAND Patented Casing Puller and the Trunz-“BUFFALO” Bias 


Bacon Slicer 


Factory and Main Offices: 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Branches: Chicago, Ill.; London, Eng.; Melbourne, Australia 
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An unusual year in livestock marketing has just 
ended, a year in which the packing industry was 
fed supplies of livestock at unexpected times and 
| in unexpected quantities. 
| This was particularly true of the hog supply. 

The industry has been in the habit of taking 
what is offered to it and adjusting operations ac- 
cordingly. 

Perhaps there has not been full realization of the 
fact that hog production is increasing, that an 
average of practically 73,000,000 hogs have been 
slaughtered in each of the past seven years, and 
that this is nearly 10,000,000 head more per year 
than were slaughtered in the previous seven years. 


Uncertain Returns for Packer 


This great increase in supplies of raw product 
without a similar increase in the outlet for the fin- 
ished product doubtless has been a contributing 
cause to the uncertain and fluctuating returns the 
industry has realized. 

Along with this increased slaughter the outlet 
_ for pork products abroad has not increased, but 
| has actually decreased. The packer is beginning 

to accept it as an established fact that he can not 
} market so much of his product outside the United 
States as in the previous decade. 
He is therefore faced with increased supplies 
and a somewhat more limited outlet. 

There can be but one logical expectation of mar- 
keting his output, and that is at prices within easy 
reach of the consuming public. This he cannot do 
unless his raw material is purchased right. 

The practice is all too common of thinking of 
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markets in day-to-day or week-to-week terms. This 
often leads to disaster. 
| Can Turn Over New Leaf Any Day 

The new year for most packers began more than 
amonth ago. That is, their new fiscal year. 


_ But every day begins a new year for the pack- 
ing industry. And should packers want to indulge 








the hog market and fresh and cured pork preducts . I " h \ 
. must kuy, hogs with this loss in mind. 
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Packers Learned Some Lessons in 1929 


But Will They Profit by Them? 


in the ever-popular sport of making New Year’s 
resolutions, it is not too late to begin. 

Resolutions might be built around such things 
as these: 

Buy hogs right. Avoid putting product into cure 
at a cutting loss when there is little expectation of 
buying power increasing, and when interest and 
carrying charges must be added to the first loss. 
Constant improvement in merchandising methods. 

Better Merchandising Methods 


In connection with the latter, if each packer 
could find some means either of holding or mer- 
chandising his product without consigning cars to 
a market as soon as demand and price look good, 
thereby ruining that market in a short time, he 
gn save himself frequent and troublesome 
osses. 


In general, the practice of consigning is not a 
profitable one. It is likely to weaken the market 
for the consignor, and for everyone else operating 
at the point of consignment. 

Similarly, if exporting packers would see fit to 
change their practice of consigning great quanti- 
ties of product abroad—there to rest in warehouses 
and eventually sell well below parity at home—the 
export business might prove a more profitable one, 
even if the total volume does shrink. 

Better have some profit on small volume than a 
loss on large volume. 

Lard Is in a Very Bad Way 

The deplorable situation in which the industry 
finds one of its ivaportant products—lard—fur- 
nishes e¥ery packer with a serious problem in 1930. 

Lard must be made to pay its way or packers 


‘lf the average hog yields from 30 to 40 lbs. of 


- lard, and this lard must be sold at or only slightly 


above the price of live hogs, then some dockage 
method should be worked out on a basis similar to 
that applying in buying stags and other grades of 
hogs certain to yield a dressing loss. 

These are only a few of the major problems to 
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which the packer will give atten- 
tion during the coming year. In 
general, however, his outlook is 
optimistic. 

Comments of Trade Leaders. 

President Wm. Whitfield Woods of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
reviews the calendar year just ended, 
and other industry leaders comment on 
the outlook. 

“Meat production during the year 
just closing was approximately the 
same as in 1928 and the wholesale 
prices of most meat products are now 
about at the levels which prevailed a 
year ago,” Mr. Woods said in his re- 
view. 

“Figures issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture of the num- 
ber of animals dressed under Federal 
inspection indicate that there have been 
slight decreases, as compared with last 
year, in the case of cattle, hogs, and 
calves, but a substantial increase in the 
number of lambs dressed. More lambs 
were dressed during 1929 than during 
any year since 1914. 

“Consumption of meat products, es- 
pecially pork, has been fairly good dur- 
ing recent months. 

“Exports of meat and meat products 
during 1929 were larger than during 
1928. During the first ten months of 
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the year 1,100,000,000 lbs. of meat 
products, worth approximately $163,- 
000,000, were exported, representing an 
increase of about 10 per cent, as com- 
pared with the same period of the pre- 
vious year.” 

What Packers Pay for Material. 

In discussing livestock prices, Mr. 
Woods mentioned the fact that packers 
pay out daily approximately $7,000,000 
for meat animals. 

“Hog prices advanced sharply during 
the last half of December,” he said, and 
although there was a fairly brisk de- 
mand for pork products, with some ad- 
vances in prices, packers suffered 
rather heavy cutting losses. 

“Hog prices now are substantially 
higher than they were at the close of 
1928. 

“Prices of good beef cattle are about 
the same as they were at this time last 
year. Lamb prices are somewhat 
lower. 

“Stocks of meat in storage on De- 
cember 1, the latest date for which 
complete figures are available, approx- 
imated 660,000,000 Ibs. and were about 
9 per cent heavier than on December 
1, 1928.” 

Keep the Consumer in Mind. 

“The packing industry is looking 
forward to 1930 with optimism. But 


Modernization Is Key Word 
For 1930 Business 


By Frederick M. Feiker 


, The A 


iated Business Papers 





Managing Direct 


Modernization will be the key word 
of the business year ahead. In spite of 
the recession of business during the 
last two months the year 1929 has been 
one of the largest in volume and profits 
of any year since the war. 

Many industries and trades report 
better margins due to reduction in unit 
costs, stabilization of prices, improve- 
ment in marketing methods, introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery, elim- 
ination of overhead expense through 
consolidations and mergers, and gen- 
eral improvements in cost accounting 
and scientific sales methods. 

The editors of the National Confer- 
ence of Business Paper Editors and 
The Associated Business Papers ex- 
pect that the three cardinal points 
brought forward by President Hoover’s 
conferences on business will be put into 
action. 


What the Reports Show. 

The points—immediate fulfillment of 
construction programs in major utility 
fields, the maintaining of wage rates 
and the modernizing of plant equip- 
ment and business methods—will set 


the stage for a volume of business in 
1930 at least equal to that in 1929. 

Analysis of reports in several fields, 
including iron and steel, machine tools, 
construction and building, electrical 
equipment, furniture, wearing apparel 
and automobiles, indicates that the so- 
called era of profitless prosperity was 
overcome during 1929. 

The reports indicate that with money 
available for investment in capital im- 
provements that will reduce costs and 
with an increasing volume of commer- 
cial research to improve sales methods, 
more business men will improve profit 
margins by the application of principles 
dramatized by President Hoover’s con- 
ferences. . ‘ > 

Those tields which have shuwn the 
greatest improvement ‘are those in 
which management has definitely un- 
dertaken to reduce unit costs, without 
reducing wages, ty improvement in 
plant facilities and technique or in 
merchandising methods. 


Cutting Out Bad Methods. 
These practical lessons in better busi- 
(Continued on page 50.) 
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it is with a realization that operations 
will have to be on a careful basis, and 
that the public will buy generously just 
so long as prices are within easy reach 
of its pocketbook,” said Thomas E. 
Wilson, president of Wilson & Co., in 
a statement to THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER. 

“The probabilities are that livestock 
supplies during 1930 will be equivalent 
to or in excess of those of 1929. Some 
slight increase in cattle supplies can 
logically be expected, sheep receipts 
give no prospect of a decline and there 
is little to indicate any material de- 
cline in hog supplies. 

“While hog prices during the past 
year were not as high as they have 
been in a few other years in the past 
decade, they have held consistently at 
levels furnishing a satisfactory outlet 
for corn and other farm crops. As long 
as this is true there is nothing to en- 
courage the farmer to reduce this 
quick-turnover cash crop. 

“The export outlet during the first 
six months of the year gives promise of 
being about the same as 1929. Domes- 
tic consumption of meat and other 
packinghouse products is likely to be 
good. 

“This is as much as the industry can 
hope for. The rest is up to packers 
to so manage their business as to guar- 
antee an adequate return for the effort.” 


Packers Paid Too Much for Hogs. 

In a January 1 statement F. Edson 
White, president of Armour and Com- 
pany, said: 

“The volume of business handled by 
the packing industry during the year 
was very close to the average for the 
last five years. The actual tonnage 
was a little below average, while the 
dollar value was a little above. 

“Government estimates on hog pro- 
duction led the industry to expect a 
7 per cent decrease from the previous 
year, whereas there was actually a 2 
per cent increase and this situation 
furnished the chief packinghouse prob- 
lem of the year. 

“Packers were encouraged by the 
government estimate to pay higher 
prices. for the hog supply than were 
justified by the prices that were obtain- 
able for the finished product. 

“Cattle receipts for the year were 
less than for the previous year. This 
had been expected. It is believed now 
that we are at the bottom of the cattle 
cycle. 

“Calf receipts too were a little under 
the 5 year average but sheep receipts 
were a little over the 5 year average. 

“The packing business and account- 
ing problems which go with it are so 
complex that it is sometimes difficult 
to determine with certainty just which 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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HE SLICED SMOKED 


How a Broom and a Two-Wheeled Cart Started 
a Meat Merger in 7 Figures 


This is a story that ends in 
“Ine.” and big figures, but begins 
with a broom and a one-horse two- 
wheeled cart. 

Some thirty-five years ago the 
cart was a familiar sight in one of 
the outlying districts of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., along Flushing avenue. It 
was driven by a young man who 
had, by hard work and saving, 
come into possession of a few 
hundred dollars and an idea. 

He put most of his capital into 
the horse and cart, and he peddled 
the idea! 

An Early Meat Packager 

His customers were not buying 
the idea exactly. They were buy- 
ing sliced smoked beef in cartens. 

They liked it—liked it so well, 
indeed, that the young man was 
soon working later and later into 
the night, slicing smoked beef by 
hand in his simple sleeping quar- 
ters above a shop, rented from the 
man who supplied the smoked 
product to him in very small lots. 

Slicing by night and peddling 
by day. 

It was about eight years later 
that another young man—eigh- 
teen he was then—walked briskly 
into the retail meat market of 
Otto Stahl in Forty-sixth street, 
— York City, and asked for a 
job. 

He got it—and a broom. 





By Edfrid A. Bingham 


After cleaning out the store in 
the morning, the boy practiced 
merchandising. It was noticed 
that he handled the broom and 
the customers with equal earnest- 
ness and skill. 


Then They Got Together 


The boy with the broom and 
the young fellow with the cartons 
of smoked beef had never heard 
of each other then. And it is not 
recorded in their memory that 
either of them, while they swept 
and peddled, had any definite 
plans of merging their broom and 
their cartons in terms of seven 
figures. 

But time has its own plans. So 
the boy with the broom and the 
boy with the cartons are quite 
friendly now—George A. Schmidt, 
president, and Louis Meyer, vice- 
president and treasurer of Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc.—a merged corpora- 
tion whose sales of packaged and 
other meat products for the first 
half of the year 1929, the first 
six months after the merger, 
amounted to $4,627,570. 

This story, however—this mat- 
ter-of-fact yet somehow romantic 
story—goes back much farther 
than the days of the broom and 
the cartons. 

It goes back ninety-three years. 
For it was in 1836 that F. A. 
Ferris, for many later years to be 


familiarly and admiringly known 
as “Old Man Ferris,” established 
himself in business down in the 
old trade district near the tip end 
of Manhattan. 

Another Man With an Idea 

He too had an idea. 

Dealing exclusively in hams 
and bacon, he had the idea of 
acquainting foreign markets, espe- 
cially in the tropical countries to 
the southward, with the real 
article in cured meats. So he 
spread and spread until the 
“Ferris” trade mark on hams and 
bacon had become familiar and 
dependable in all South America, 
Central America and the West 
Indies. 

That patient and persistent con- 
quest is in itself a fascinating 
story of business. 

But a hint of it comes in just 
here chiefly because the Otto 
Stahl Company—-guided now by 
the boy with the broom, George 
Schmidt—took over, a year and a 
half ago, that famous Ferris 
brand and business and outlets, so 
that now the cartons of Louis 
Meyer are following the old and 
well-entrenched trade _ routes 
throughout Spanish America. 

“How did it all happen?” I asked 
George Schmidt. 

He had just taken off, on entering 
his office to meet me, the long linen 
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smock that testified to an early-morn- 
ing round of close contacts and inspec- 
tion in the Stahl plant at Third Avenue 
and 127th Street, Manhattan. 

The Modesty of Success. 


He settled himself squarely in his 
chair, and passed me one of the quiet 
smiles that must have gone well with 
the broom. 

“Why pick on me?” 

He didn’t say that, but his manner 
seemed to suggest that there wasn’t 
much to talk about. 

“The day’s work, and keeping at it,” 
he said. “That answers all your ques- 
tions, doesn’t it?” 

Fair enough. But here are some 
other answers, boiled down as he liked 
them to be: 

A Lot in a Little. 

Born in New York, 1885; public 
school; that job in the retail market. 
As the business grew, he took up one 
new job after another with the Stahl 
concern, which sold the old place in 
46th street in 1905, and centralized the 
whole business, wholesale and retail, in 
the new plant in 127th street. 

As Otto Stahl gradually relinquished 
his activities, George Schmidt stepped 
into his place: secretary of the company 
in 1913, treasurer in 1916, and on to 
active control of the widening business; 
taking over the Ferris company in 
April, 1928, and merging with the Louis 
Meyer Co., Inc., in December of that 
year. 

No outside financing for those deals; 
the Stahl-Meyer stock all pretty closely 
held. 

“We have retail departments con- 
nected with all our plants,” he went on. 
“We grow. Our dominant idea has 
always been ‘quality’. Through the 
Ferris outlets we reach practically 
every tropical port of any consequence 
in the Western hemisphere, and all our 
products sustain the standard set by 
the Ferris brands. 

Trends in Meat Distribution. 


“As for the trends in meat distribu- 
tion, I should say that the distribu- 
tion of fresh meats is so well taken care 
of that there may be some difficulty 
in getting large bodies of customers to 
take the frozen products. 

“Nevertheless, packaged products are 
increasing, and we aim to keep up with 
the leaders in such lines, or ahead of 
them. Besides fresh meats, we prepare 
and distribute hams, bacon, smoked 
meats, bolognas, frankfurters, sausages, 
tongue, lard, etc. We have distributing 
plants at Poughkeepsie, Boston and 
New London, Conn., and we operate a 
fleet of more than 100 trucks. 

“So there you are—just a steady, 
continuing growth, based on service, 
quality, reliability. Solving the day’s 
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problem that day, 
and going on to 
the next.” 

In a couple of 
years his son will 
entcr the _ busi- 
ness with him, to 
work his way up 
the line; grad- 
uated recently 
from Princeton, 
and now taking a business course at 
Harvard. 





OTTO STAHL. 





So then I went over to Brooklyn to 
talk with the man who began by ped- 
dling his own idea of sliced smoked 
beef in cartons from a one-horse cart. 

Louis Meyer chuckled. You like a 
man who can chuckle in just that way. 

“Those were the days!” he said mus- 
ingly. 

Started on Milk Route. 

“But it was not the first time I’d 
driven a cart. You see, before that I’d 
saved a little money clerking in a store, 
and I fell for a big selling talk put up 
by a fellow who had a milk route. I 
bought it from him for $300. 

“Stuck! It wasn’t up to expectations 
or specifications. But I hated to lose 
that three hundred, so I kept clattering 
along cold, wintry early mornings, and 
talking to the old nag about it. 

“We decided to spell it ‘stick’ instead 
of ‘stuck’. So I built up the route, and 
in nineteen months was able to sell out 
at a profit. And that was an honest 
profit, too. 

“Then came that first venture on my 
own hook at 379 Flushing Avenue. It 
wasn’t a picnic, but I liked the adven- 


Ostia 


THE DADDY OF THEM ALL. 


Franklin A. Ferris, founder of the fa- 
mous “Ferris Hams and Bacon” firm. 
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ture of it, though I lost every dollar 
I had before the thing turned my way. 


Wife Helped Him Build. 


“After a while I made another good 
investment—got married. For a time 
my wife and I were ‘the whole works’. 
I rented a somewhat better place just 
across the street from my first one, 
with living quarters for us upstairs. 

“While I sliced beef and packed it 
in cartons and peddled it, my wife 
tended the store where we were gradu- 
ally able to enlarge and increase our 
line of provisions. 

“Up to that time I had been buying 
my meats cooked elsewhere. Now I 
bought a big boiler, cooked my own 
hams and bacon, and smoked my own 
beef. Pretty soon I had to hire a man 
to help me; and then another. By the 
year 1900 I was getting on, after five 
years of plugging. With my wife’s 
good help I had saved eight hundred 
dollars. 

“There was a man—Henry Stevens— 
who ran a little pork store next door 
to me. An old man who wanted to 
quit. He persuaded me—it was a 
pretty risky venture—to take over his 
place and expand into both wholesale 
and retail business. I paid one hundred 
dollars a month rent for the two stores 
on a five-year lease, with the option of 
buying the buildings at the end of that 
period for $16,000. 

How He Turned Packer. 


“Well, I made it, somehow, and 
bought the property for cash. I re- 
vamped the buildings, and started on 
the production and distribution of a 
general line of packinghouse products 
—fresh meats, cooked meats, smoked 
meats, frankfurters, sausages, tongues, 
refined lard—and horse radish. 

“The ‘L. M.’ brand got going. I saw 
to it that it was a good brand, and that 
it meant quality and dependability. So 
I had to keep on enlarging my plant, 
taking in property to right and left of 
me. 

“Even the flower garden in the rear 
had to go to make room for a bologna 
kitchen! 

“When the automobile came into gen- 
eral use I was one of the first to dis- 
card horses for motors. Finally I got 
to the point where I could not enlarge 
any more at the Flushing Avenue loca- 
tion. At that time—it was 1920—this 
place where you find me now was away 
out in the country. 


Way Out in the Sticks. 
“People said I was crazy to buy and 
build at Wyckoff and Cooper Avenues. 
I thought perhaps they were right, but 
there was a railroad close by from 
which I could have a switch run into 

(Continued on page 53.) 
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Boosting Pork Consumption with Advertising 


Five New England Packers Cooperate 
in Purchase of Newspaper Space to 
Enlarge Home-Dressed Meat Market 


Per capita consumption of 
many food products is growing 
rapidly. The consumption of 
lemons has increased many fold; 
coffee sales have grown $70,000,- 
000 annually; the consumption of 
walnuts has been increased 600 
per cent, and that of raisins 400 
per cent in 10 years. 

Fifty times more oranges are 
consumed today than 20 years 
ago; bread and sauerkraut sales 
are climbing; the consumption of 
fish is growing rapidly; the dairy 
industry has expanded enormous- 
ly. Many other illustrations could 
be cited. 

In comparison with the prog- 
ress made in other branches of 
the food industry, what has been 
the increase in the consumption 
of meats? 

If the per capita consumption 
of other foods is increasing and 
that of meat is stationary or de- 
creasing, what’s the reason? 

Changing Food Preferences 

Many merchandising experts 
can be found who say advertising 
has an important influence in 
shaping food preferences. And 
they point to those branches of 
the food industry active in push- 
ing sales with advertising as 
proof of their contention. Foods 
well advertised are those the con- 
sumption of which is growing at 
the most rapid rate. 

Cooperative advertising has 
been advocated by many packers 
as solution of some of the prob- 
lems of the meat industry. The 
matter never has come to a head, 
because others in the industry 
have not seen the wisdom of such 
a move or signified any willing- 
ness to participate in it. 

In New England a merchandis- 
ing problem has arisen which the 
packers of the territory propose 
to solve with cooperative adver- 
tising. 

They are finding it difficult to 
sell New England dressed fresh 
pork at a profit in competition 
with pork shipped into the terri- 
tory from other sections of the 
country, and they have set out to 


increase consumption by coopera- 
tive advertising. 


How they are doing this and the re- 
sults they have secured to date are told 
in the following article. 


Cooperative Advertising 
By Carroll E. Pellissier. 


Five of the largest New England meat 
packers have opened a joint drive to 
promote the sale of New England 
dressed fresh pork. Newspaper adver- 
tising will form the basis of the cam- 
paign, with radio broadcasts and direct 
mail as follow-up mediums. 

The newspaper campaign got under 
way in November in twenty-seven New 
England dailies. It is considered one 
of the largest newspaper advertising 
campaigns ever instituted in that sec- 
tion in the interests of a food product. 

It is purely sectional in scope, for the 
five packers who are sponsoring this 
campaign are only interested in New 
England markets. 

The campaign is in line with the plan 
of creating a better market in New 
England for New England made prod- 
ucts. It is the first attempt of any 
packers to gain this result from a co- 
operative method. 

Boosting Home Products. 

Before the war the five packers who 
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He Is A HIGH GRADE DEALER 
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POPULARIZING HOME-GROWN MEATS 


One of a series of newspaper advertise- 
ments being used in a cooperative adver- 
tising campaign by five New England 
packers to increase the consumption of 
New England dressed fresh pork. The 
names of the participating packers and 
their brand names appear on each ad. 


are now cooperating had the New Eng- 
land market very much to themselves. 
These firms are John P. Squire & Co., 
Boston, Mass.; North Packing & Pro- 
vision Co., Boston, Mass.; White, Pevy 
& Dexter Co., Worcester, Mass.; Sperry 
& Barnes Co., New Haven, Conn., and 
Springfield Provision Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Following the war period New Eng- 
land markets were flooded with pork 
products from other sections of the 
country at prices much lower than the 
local packers could produce them. This 
condition has continued to a certain ex- 
tent, and has handicapped the local men 
in marketing their product at a reason- 
able profit. 

Individual work on the part of each 
firm through salesmanship and adver- 
tising failed to produce the desired re- 
sults, and so the cooperative plan re- 
sulted. 


The newspaper campaign will run 
well over 18,000 lines and will cost over 
six figures. It will run for twelve 
weeks, stop for six weeks and run again 
for five weeks. Each advertisement 
will cover 800 lines of paid space. It 
is a three-year program. 

Educational Advertising. 

All the ads will be along the educa- 
tional type of copy. In none of them 
will any combative methods be used. 

The idea is, of course, to educate the 
New England consumer to the fine 
points of the New England product on 
the basis of its freshness and, there- 
fore, palatability. This one point is 
the main issue of the campaign, al- 
though the copy leads up to it in sev- 
eral different ways. 

As things stood there was no way in 
which the housewife could distinguish 
one piece of pork from another. This 
point had to be remedied before the 
campaign could even get under way, 
otherwise it would be a glorious flop. 

The initial ad demonstrates how this 
was accomplished. 

Five pork loins are illustrated in the 
layout. Across the back of each is 
printed the trade mark brand of one of 
the packers. The brands of each one of 
the five packers are in this manner shown 
in the large size illustration. Across the 
bottom of each ad the same type of 
illustration, only somewhat smaller in 
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size, is carried. Beneath each pictured 
pork loin appears the name and address 
of the packer whose brand is on the 
loin. 

Special Brands Are Used. 

The brands are placed on every pork 
loin sent out by any of these five com- 
panies. They are branded by the die- 
stamped method, with the imprint deep 
into the fat of the back. A _ pinkish 
coloring is used to bring out the let- 
ters. This coloring is perfectly harm- 
less. 

In backing up this campaign the 
firms offer a twenty-four hour delivery 
service. The dealer is not asked to lay 
in any large stock. In fact, it is pre- 
ferred that he place an order once a 
week for so much pork to be delivered 
each day of that week. 

This insures fresh pork on hand all 
the time, and really fresh pork too. 
The pork delivered is guaranteed to 
have been killed and dressed not later 
than forty-eight hours before delivery. 

A special booklet has been prepared 
entitled “21 reasons for using New Eng- 
land Dressed Fresh Pork; 21 ways of 
serving”. This booklet will be mailed 
to all those sending in a request for it. 
The title is self-descriptive. 

The coupon request system was pur- 
posely avoided. It was figured that by 
not making it too easy for the public 
to secure this booklet it can be assured 
that the vast majority of requests for 
it will be from those who are really in- 
terested in receiving it, and not from 
curiosity seekers. 


Other Campaign Aids. 

Radio broadcasts will also form a 
._part of the campaign. This part of the 
program will undoubtedly take the form 
of broadcasts by some cooking expert 
who will give out special recipes, etc., 
over the air. 

Special dealer signs have been printed 
for distribution in connection with this 
campaign. They will be distributed to 
all dealers for display purposes to as- 
sist them in cashing in on the adver- 
tising. Proofs of all the ads will also 
be supplied them for window display. 

Sales meetings are another important 
part of the program. In fact this 
item has proved to be of large im- 
portance. 

Sales talks have been given before 
the sales forces of the five firms men- 
tioned as bearing the burden of the 
campaign. Slides of all the ads were 
shown upon the screen, and each point 
carefully explained to the men. Each 
man was also supplied with a special 
portfolio containing copies of all the 
ads and other data that will assist him 
in selling the dealer. 

A Success Up to Date. 
To date the campaign has been very 
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successful. The sales forces of all five 
firms have taken a new lease of life, 
and all of the firms are reporting ca- 
pacity orders. Two of the firms have 
been sold out on each day’s production 
two days in the second week of the 
campaign. 

Consumer demand is beginning to 
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make itself felt as booklet requests pour 
in to the five packinghouses. Dealers 
report many inquiries about this New 
England product, and a much strength- 
ened demand for it on the part of their 
customers. Its ultimate success seems 
assured if judged by these initial re- 
turns. 


ee 





Future Trading in Hogs to Be 
Tried Out at Chicago 


Trading in hogs for future delivery 
is an innovation in livestock trading 
which is to be undertaken by the Chi- 
cago Livestock Exchange. 

The demand from producers and 
processors, it is claimed, has prompted 
this action, which will afford oppor- 
tunity to “hedge” operations, thus pre- 
sumably reducing risks incidental to 
price fluctuation and minimizing risks 
incidental to hog ownership. 

The purpose of the Chicago Livestock 
Exchange in starting this innovation 
is said to be to furnish swine growers 
with the same outlets through future 
delivery channels as have been enjoyed 
by handlers of commodities such as 
grain, provisions, hides, butter, eggs, 
sugar, cotton and its by-products, to 
all of which this method of determin- 
ing values is said to be indispensable. 
It is claimed that no market for futures 
has ever been abandoned. 

The Exchange has made an extensive 
study of the problem, reaching the con- 





BOOSTS BUSINESS FOR HOG MEN. 

Dean of the livestock commission fra- 
ternity, Everett C. Brown of Chicago, 
sponsors trading in futures on live hogs, 
a plan to “stabilize the hog markets,” 
and incidentally to brighten the dull days 
for the hog brokers. 


clusion that by this method, if any, 
prices can be most effectively stabilized 
to the distinct advantage of every swine 
raiser in the United States. 

Rules and regulations patterned after 
those of successful exchanges have been 
formulated which the Exchange says 
will provide an easy, safe and satisfac- 
tory method for buying and selling 
hogs for future delivery with assur- 
ance that contracts will be carried out 
to the letter. 


Claims for Orderly Marketing. 

Trading will be under the control of 
the Chicago Livestock Exchange with 
supervision by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

“This future market will mark a 
stride toward the goal of orderly mar- 
keting,” says the Exchange in its an- 
nouncement. “Under existing condi- 
tions, conditions arise under which un- 
derweight, half-fat shotes are sacrificed 
in apprehension of ruinous prices later. 
This it is believed can be prevented by 
a preview of the situation. It may also 
prevent feeding out hogs to excessive 
and unpopular weights at heavy loss, 
when a future market would indicate 
the futility of wasting valuable feed. 

“The carload will be the trading unit. 
Facilities will be offered the public 
without discrimination. Inspection will 
be in the hands of competent exchange 
employees and will be designed to in- 
sure absolute confidence. 

“The Exchange will do no trading, 
merely providing the necessary rules, 
personnel and other service, with guar- 
antee that trading rules will be fully 
complied with. The feature will not 
interfere with the present cash hog 
market, but will furnish additional fa- 
cilities to those desiring such servic2.” 

~~ -fe- 
REVISED LARD TARIFF. 

A completely revised customs tariff 
recently became effective in British 
Honduras. Lard and lard substitutes 
have been previously taxed as follows: 
General tariff, 10 per cent ad valorem, 
British preferential, 5 per cent ad va- 
lorem. The new tariff is as follows: 
$1.00 per 100 pounds for general tariff 


while British preferential is $0.50 per 
100 pounds. 
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Keep This in Mind in 1930 


The December pig survey issued by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture in- 
dicates hog supplies during the first six 
months of 1930 about the equivalent of 
those received in a similar period of 
1929, indicated it 
would point to some increase in the cur- 
rent period. 


If any change is 


The survey indicates an increase in 
fall breeding intentions which, if car- 
ried out, would result in heavier hog 
marketings in the fall and winter of 
1930-31. 
the hog market was in sufficiently sat- 


In the closing months of 1929 


isfactory condition to encourage most 
hog producers to carry out their breed- 
ing intentions. 

Pork operations should not be based 
on the pig surveys. These surveys are 
valuable to the packing industry, but 
only as a basis for observation. 

The last survey was based on the 
reports of 65,000 hog producers. The 
effort is to make this number as near- 
ly as possible a representative cross- 
But it is not 
difficult to see that wide variations 


section of the country. 
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could occur from the deductions made 
from these reports, even though they 
have been supplemented by wide-spread 
observation and information. 

At any rate there is little to indicate 
that 1930 hog supplies will be particu- 
larly limited. Perhaps this is well, for 
the year gives promise of being one of 
some readjustment, which may have 
some influence on buying power. . 

One careful observer of the year’s 
outlook points out that better prices for 
raw material are possible, but the ad- 
vancing of prices on any form of con- 
sumption goods is likely to cause a re- 
striction in demand such as was created 
through the general attempt at price 
advancing early in 1921. 

Further evidence of the fact that the 
public will buy generously so long as 
price levels are within easy reach is 
the fact that the country’s two greatest 
mail order houses show the Wall Street 
debacle had no influence on buying, as 
December sales made a record for any 
month, and the results for 1929 as a 
whole showed the largest volume of 
sales for any year in the history of the 
mail order trade. 

These things constitute a rather clear 
story for the meat packing industry. 
If it can offer the public meat and meat 
products at a reasonable price, con- 
sumptive demand will be entirely sat- 
isfactory. The industry can do this 
only if it purchases its raw material 
with full appreciation of the attitude of 
the buying public. 

——-fe-— 


Sensible Christmas Gifts 


There is nothing much more delicious 
in the food kingdom than a sizable prime 
rib roast of quality beef. Beef pro- 
ducers and merchandisers are familiar 
with this toothsome delicacy, but some 
of their friends may not be. 

However, officials of the livestock ex- 
change at one of the principal markets 
of the country decided to send to their 
friends, far and near, 10-pound prime 
rib roasts for Christmas instead of pre- 
senting the usual cigars. To the near- 
by friends this gift was delivered in 
person, and to those distant it was sent 
by telegraphic order. 

What a welcome diversion this deli- 
cious rib roast must have been after 
days of turkey hot, turkey cold, turkey 
hash and turkey soup. And there are 
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those who, while willing to pay due 
deference to his majesty, the turkey, 
are glad to turn to the highly nutritious 
and easily-digested beef. 

Then, too, these toothsome gifts so 
widely disseminated must have sown 
fruitful seed for the meat industry. It 
is only reasonable to suppose that at 
Icast a percentage of consumers of 
these prime rib roasts had not pre- 
viously experienced the satisfaction of 
quality beef cooked in a large piece. It 
cannot but stimulate a desire for more. 
Thus, this kind of thoughtful Christ- 
mas gift is certain to make its contri- 
bution to increased meat consumption. 

The giving of prime beef at Christ- 
mas, like the distribution of hams at 
Easter, is a practice that might well 
be more generally encouraged. 

———_— 

From Tank to Hospital 

The growing importance of calves’ 
liver, as well as all other kinds of liver, 
in combating anemia and as medicinal 
foods for other purposes, has made an 
outlet for this meat specialty not 
dreamed of even a generation ago. 

In addition to this, now comes proof 
of the high medicinal properties of spe- 
cially prepared embryonic calves’ liver. 
This was used recently in successfully 
combating aplastic anemia when all 
other remedies had failed. 

Two young men in a state university 
hospital were victims of this disease; 
one had been there for 14 months. 
Everything that medical science could 
do for them had failed. Finally the 
hospital authorities appealed to officials 
of the federal meat inspection service 
for this specially-prepared liver to be 
used as a last resort. 

The results are brought out in a 
letter to the federal officials from the 
parents of one of the patients, which 
said that “your action has resulted in 
the saving of the life of our son and 
also that of a boy of 17 brought to the 
hospital 14 months ago.” The embryonic 
liver stopped the bleeding common in 
this form of anemia. Nothing else 
seemed to have any effect. 

Thus a product that formerly found 
an outlet only through the inedible 
tank is raised to first importance in 
salvaging human life, and once more 
the packinghouse makes its contribu- 
tion to human welfare. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Philadelphia Scrapple 


What is Philadelphia scrapple, and 
how is it made? A Pacific coast manu- 
facturer of meat products says that his 
trade is asking for this product. He 
writes as follows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

What is scrapple, particularly Philadelphia 
scrapple? This is a product our company has 
never made, but our trade tells us they are get- 
ting requests for it. Our understanding is that 
it is produced extensively in the East, particularly 
in the cooler months. 


Scrapple is a popular winter dish in 
many sections of the country. It is 
made primarily of well-cooked pork 
meat ground, thickened with corn meal 
and seasoned, which when chilled forms 
into a firm loaf or mold. 

Some producers of scrapple use some 
rye flour while others use only corn 
meal, usually a mixture of the white 
and yellow meal. 

Formula.—The standard commercial 
formula for Philadelphia scrapple is as 
follows: 

100 lbs. pork head meat 

100 Ibs. beef (plate meat of good 

quality, including all the fat) 

150 lbs. snouts (these are called 

“faces” in some places) 

50 lbs. pork rinds 
If a still higher quality product is de- 
sired, all head meat can be used. 

Boil all meat together until tender, 
say about three-quarters of an hour, 
in jacketed kettle. 

Then grind the meat through the 
chopper, but not too fine, as the meat 
should show in the scrapple. 

Some firms use all pork meat and 
no beef. 

Skim the broth that is left from the 
boiling, filling the kettle in which the 
scrapple is being made about one-third 
full with the broth. Then put in the 
meat. Add 150 lbs. corn meal, half 
yellow and half white, first thoroughly 
mixing the corn meal in a portion of 
the warm broth. This will do away 
with lumps in the meal. 

Always have agitator in kettle run- 
ning while putting in corn meal, and 
until scrapple is done. 

Seasoning —After the meat and meal 
are put in the kettle, add the following 
seasoning: 

15 lbs. salt 

28 oz. white pepper 

5 oz. mace 

5 oz. nutmeg 

1 lb. sage (clean) 

If the mixture of meat and corn meal 

is not of the proper consistency, which 


should be as thick as mush, add more 
of the broth. 

Ceoking.—Boil the mixture 2% to 3 
hours, according to weather conditions. 
If the weather is cold, two hours will 
do. 

When the scrapple has cooked for 
about two hours, or is nearly done, 
sprinkle 6 lbs. of rye flour over the con- 
tents of the kettle, and let it mix in. 
This makes it fry nicely and brown and 
crisp. Pour a little of the fat that boils 
up from the scrapple on top of each 
pan, being sure that it is well dis- 
tributed. 

Fill into 15 lb. pans. Some prefer 6 
and 10 lb. pans. Let cool over night, 
and it is ready for market. 

If a good marketable product is to 
be made, everything used in scrapple 
must be fresh and clean. 

The formula here given will make 
sixty to sixty-five 15-lb. pans of 
scrapple. 








Smoked Meat Tests 


Do you know what your 
smoked meats cost you, 
wrapped and packed and 
ready to ship? 

Have you an accurate 
method of figuring your 
cost, all the way from the 
loose cured meats to the fin- 
ished product? Do you fig- 
ure in everything, including 
shrinkage, labor, operating 
costs, supplies, etc.? 

In figuring smoked cost 
from cured do you divide 
price by yield, or multiply 
by shrink? One way is 
wrong and will cost you 
money. 

The article which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
on “Short Form Smoked 
Meat Tests” has been re- 
printed and may be had by 
subscribers by sending in 
the attached coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp. 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, 111. 


Please send me reprint on “Short 
Form Smoked Meat Tests.” I ama 
subscriber to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 


Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 
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To Make Knackwurst 


A sausagemaker wants to produce 
knackwurst and asks how it is made. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We make frankfurts and wieners, but have a 
call for knackwurst. Can you tell us how this 
sausage is made? Also, what kind of casing is 
it stuffed in? 

Knackwurst, sometimes called knob- 
lauch, is popular in some sections, and 
in most communities there is at least a 
small demand for it. 

If this inquirer makes wieners it will 
be a small matter for him to produce 
knackwurst, as many producers use the 
regular chopped wienerwurst meat, to 
which 2 oz. of garlic is added for each 
100 lbs. of meat. 

The product is stuffed in beef 
rounds and tied off with string about 2 
in. in length, without cutting the casing 
at any point into single lengths. The 
stuffed sausage is cut only when it is 
necessary to make a specified weight in 
packing. 

Knackwurst is smoked and cooked in 
the same manner as wieners. It 
requires a longer time to cook because 
of the size of the casing, but 10 minutes 
at a temperature of 170 degs. should 
be sufficient. 


fe 


Soluble Dried Blood 


How can blood be made soluble in 
water? A Western packer says that 
blood is added to his tankage, but a 
customer complains it is not sufficiently 
water soluble. He writes as follows 
regarding this: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are making a fertilizer from our tankage 
by adding the blood from our kill to it, running 
it through a dryer and then through a _ bone 
grinder. We have one large customer who says 
he could handle it if it were more water soluble. 
Can you help us? 

This inquirer mentions specifically 
addition of blood to the tankage, and it 
is assumed that he refers to the solu- 
bility of the blood rather than to the 
solubility of the fertilizer. 

The fresh blood should be carefully 
handled and stomach content, water 
and other objectionable matter should 
be kept out of it as far as possible. 
It should be cooked and pressed in as 
fresh a condition as it is feasible to 
handle. Then dry it in the ordinary 
steam dryers. 

When dry, it should be spread to 
cool and then finely screened. Blood 
so handled is largely water soluble. 
In most cases the screenings are sent 
to fertilizer. 
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Dried Beef Turns White 


A provision dealer is having troubl> 
with dried beef becoming white, and 
asks what the difficulty is and how it 
can be overcome. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have on hand a large quantity of dried 
beef, but it is being discriminated against in the 
trade because it has turned white on the outside. 
What causes this and how can we clean this 
white covering off? 


The white appearance of which this 
inquirer complains is due to excessive 
surface salt. When beef takes on this 
appearance it may be revrocessed as 
follows: 

Place the beef in a vat or tub of hot 
water, temperature 120 degs., and al- 
low it to remain there for 24 hours. 

After the 24-hour soaking period, 
place the mouth of a hot water hose 
¢lose to the bottom of the vat or tub. 
Allow the water from the hose, which 
should be at a temperature of 80 degs., 
to run into the container until the salt 
and grease has been forced to the top 
and over the side. 

When this has been continued until 
the water in the vat shows clear, then 
drain all the water out. Remove the 
beef, and after thoroughly wiping off 
any remaining salt or scum, hang in 
a temperature of 70 to 75 degs. for 
72 hours. 

At the end of this time the beef 
should be back to its original smoked 
color. 

Those who are not familiar with this 
method of reprocessing should experi- 
ment with a small amount of beef be- 
fore undertaking to handle a large 
supply. In fact, it is advisable to re- 
process but smail quantities at a time, 
or such amounts as can be immediately 
disposed of. 

Dried beef reprocessed in this man- 
ner will show a small gain, as indi- 
cated by the following test: 

Weight of 129 pieces, 
soaking vat, 505 lbs. 

Weight of 129 pieces, going out soak- 
ing vat, 558 Ibs. 

Gain in soak 53 lbs., or 10.49 per 
cent. 

Shrink after hanging 72 hours, 47 
Ibs. 

Net gain, 6 lbs. or 1.19 per cent. 

eX 


Shrink in Holding Pens 


An Eastern packer asks regarding 
the normal percentage of shrink of hogs 
and cattle in packers’ holding pens. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

What is the normal percentage of shrink on 

hogs in a packer’s holding pens, with water and 


no feed? Also in cattle receiving hay and water 
but no grain? 


In general, this is not so much a 
matter of shrink as one of fill, since 
hogs coming in empty are not likely to 


going into 
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shrink further unless they are held for 
an unusually long time. 

A recent study of fill made on hogs 
in a large yard showed an average fill 
of 5% lbs. of both corn and water. Of 
this, approximately 344 lbs. was corn 
and 2 lbs. water. Another study 
showed an average of approximately 7 
lbs. fill where corn and water were both 
used, and about 3% lbs. where water 
alone was used. 

In cold weather these fills, particu- 
larly of water, may be somewhat less. 

In the case of cattle so much depends 
on the live weight. Generally it may 
be expected that cattle will fill about 
1 lb. of water per hundredweight with- 
out hay, and about % of a pound of 
water and % pound of hay when given 
a hay and water fill. In some cases 
cattle will eat a little more than this, 
these figures being only average. 

The only way to make a test on this 
is to know the weight of the animals at 
the time they are bought and turned 
into the packer’s holding pens, and the 
weight just before slaughter. A test 
on a large number of both hogs and 
cattle will give fairly average figures. 


Do you use this page to get your 
questions answered? 








Study Meat Packing 


Students in packinghouse 
operations—either in night, 
correspondence or day 
courses—have had indicated 
to them as a valuable text- 
book for their studies “The 
Packers’ Encyclopedia.” 


This 545-page volume is 
the operating handbook of 
the industry. It takes up 
packing operations with the 
live animal, and carries 
them through to the finished 
product and by-product. 


Its arrangement—though 
intended for the packing- 
house operating man— is 
ideal for the student. 

“The Packers’ Encyclope- 
dia” will be found in most 
public and college libraries. 
Students desiring to obtain 
copies for their own use, 
however, may obtain terms 
upon application to the In- 
stitute of Meat Packing, 
University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Those who are not stu- 
dents should appiy to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, III. 





























Brands & Trade Marks | 








In this column from week to week will! 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 

Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U. 8S. Patent Office. 








TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


The Van Camp Packing Co, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. For vegetable shorten- 
ing. Trade mark: CREAMTEX. Claims 


use since January 3, 1929. Applica- 
tion serial No. 290,982. 
DeCoursey Creamery Co., Kansas 


City, Kan. For oleomargarine. Trade 
mark: A portion of a dining room table 
on which is shown a plate of biscuits 
and a plate of cubed oleomargarine. 
Above are the words “Table Nut Mar- 
garine” and below the word “Oleomar- 
garine.” Claims use since January 2, 
1929. Application serial No. 290,689. 


Stefan E. Fanz, Brookfield, Ill. For 
smoked and cooked meat loaf—namely, 
chicken-veal loaf, ham loaf, hams-eggs 
loaf, liver-cheese loaf, fish loaf, and rab- 
bit loaf. Trade mark: FANZGELD. 
Claims use since August 15, 1928. Ap- 
plication serial No. 290,691. 


The Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, III. 
For parcels of lard. Trade mark: 
LARBO. Claims use since June 1, 
1928. Application serial No. 291,652. 


LARBO 


Theresa Loewy, St. Louis, Mo. For 
natural beef and calves’ feet jelly. 
Trade mark: A bell in an oval and the 
words, “For a real appetizer ring us. 
Natural beef and calves’ feet jelly.” 
Above and below the oval are scrolls 
with the words, “May-Bell Kosher, 
Theresa Loewy, St. Louis, Mo. Claims 
use since about January 1, 1929. Ap- 
plication serial No. 281,740. 


TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 


Roberts and Oake, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
For pork loaf. Trade mark: HANDI- 
SIZE. Claims use since September 25, 
1928. Application serial No. 264,807. 


Roberts and Oake, Inc., Chicago, III. 
For ham, lunch loaf, picnics, sausage in 
pickle and sandwich meat. Trade mark: 
JUSTRITE. Claims use since March 
15, 1923. Application serial No. 264,808. 

nn 
ARGENTINE MEAT EXPORTS. 

The following table, compiled by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, shows 
the exports of meats from Argentina 
during the period January 1 to Novem- 
ber 23, 1928 and 1929, inclusive. 


1929. 1928. 
Frozen heef, quarters ......... 953,000 946,000 
Chilled beef, quarters ........ 4,880,000 4,869,000 
Frozen mutton, carcasses...... 1,179,000 1,292,000 


Frozen lamb, carcasses........2,376,000 1,585,000 

Exports of canned corned beef and 
roast beef to the United States from 
Argentina during the month of Septem- 
ber, 1929, were: Corned beef, 2,304,336 
Ibs., value, $274,292; roast beef, 111,456 
Ibs., value, $14,646. 
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CHAIN STORE GROWTH IN 1929. 


Chain stores handling both meats and 
groceries have been found to show con- 
siderably greater increases during the 
past year than those handling only gro- 
ceries. The percentage gain of the 
combination stores is at the rate of 
4.3 times that of the grocery stores. 
The greatest gain in combination stores 
was found in chains operating over 100 
stores, the gain in this class being 
128.15 per cent. 

According to a recent survey the 
chain grocery store field now consists of 
approximately 927 systems, operating 
65,000 stores. It is estimated that in 
1914 there were 500 systems operating 
8,000 stores. The average sales per 
store is estimated at $53,000 for 1929, 
an increase of $2,000 over the 1928 
average sales. 

Safeway Stores increased more than 
600 units during the year. The total 
at the end of 1928 was 2,020 stores, of 
which 855 included meat markets. The 
company’s grocery stores increased in 
1929 approximately 25 per cent while 
the number of meat markets in the 
chain at the close of 1929 was 50 per 
cent larger than a year ago. 

MacMarr Stores, Inc., is another 
chain that made rapid strides in 1929. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Starting just a year ago with the con- 
solidation of two chains operating 142 
stores, the company now embraces 20 
chains operating about 1,390 grocery 
stores and 321 meat markets. 
eae anaes 
KROGER ADDS 200 STORES. 

Six additional companies, operating 
5 wholesale grocery concerns, 165 gro- 
cery stores and 36 meat stores, have 
been acquired by the Kroger Grocery 
and Baking Company, according to an 
application for the listing of 122,845 
shares which was approved Dec. 26 by 
the board of governors of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

The companies acquired are H. W. 
Bracy & Co., operating 41 grocery 
stores and 34 meat stores in and around 
Herrin, Ill.; McCarty Wholesale Gro- 
cery Company, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Milgram Stores, Inc., operating 34 gro- 
cery stores in and around Kansas City, 
Mo.; Piggly Wiggly Haynes, Inc., op- 
erating two grocery stores in Colum- 
bia, Mo.; Richards Bros., operating two 
meat stores in Columbia, Mo., and a 
grocery and meat store in Jefferson 
City, Mo.; Roanoke Grocery and Milling 
Co., operating a wholesale grocery busi- 
ness in Roanoke, Va., and a subsidiary 


of Jamison Stores, Inc., operating 90 
stores out of Roanoke, Va. 








HOTEL CHEFS LEARN NEW WAYS TO PREPARE BEEF AND LAMB. 

More than 200 hotel owners, managers, stewards, chefs and butchers gathered 
in the ballroom of the Palmer House, Chicago, on December 30, to witness a lamb 
and beef cutting demonstration by the meat cutting professionals of the National 


Live Stock and Meat Board. 


The meeting was presided over by Walter Gregory, 


manager of the Palmer House, and was sponsored by the Chicago Hotel Association 
and the Chefs of the Cuisine Association of Chicago. 

Max O. Cullen, the board’s lamb demonstration expert, broke up a lamb carcass 
in accordance with the methods recommended by the Board, which result in more 


easily used cuts and better utilization of every part of the carcass. 


D. W. Hartzell, 


the beef cutting expert, showed by actual demonstration how a side of beef may be 
separated into more steaks, roasts, rosettes and other fancy cuts, and how the larding 
needles may be used to great advantage in the preparation of meat in the most 
attractive and palatable style for the hotel guest. 

Stewards, chefs and hotel butchers alike evidenced great interest in the new 
methods advocated by the National Live Stock and Meat Board, and these arbiters 
of the hotel meat trade all agreed that the new cutting methods offered much of 


value to them. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES. 

A special dividend of $3 was declared 
by the Denver Union Stock Yard Com- 
pany on each of its 31,200 shares of 
common stock outstanding, payable 
January 1 to stockholders of record 
December 20. This special dividend 
brought 1929 payments to $5.50 a share. 

Swift International stock has been 
placed on an annual dividend basis of 
$2.50 a share compared with $2.00 a 
share heretofore, by the declaration of 
a semi-annual dividend of $1.25 a share, 
payable February 15 to stockholders of 
record January 15. A year ago the 
dividend rate was increased to $2.00 
from the $1.20 paid each year from 
1926 to 1928, inclusive. 


The capital stock of the White Pack- 
ing Co. of Montgomery, Ala., has been 
increased by 2,000 shares of no par 
common, valued at $3 per share. There 
have also been added 2,000 shares of 
7 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
at $10. W. H. White is president of 
the company, W. H. White, jr., vice- 
president and F. B. Fisher, treasurer. 

Net earnings of John Morrell and 
Company for the thirteen months ended 
November 2, 1929, were $3,435,799 after 
all charges, equivalent to $8.58 a share 
on 400,000 shares of no par common 
stock. Sales for the period were ap- 
proximately $100,000,000. For the 
twelve months ended September 30, 
1928, net profit was $2,489,985, or $6.22 
a share. The company will spend about 
$250,000 on improvements during 1930. 

scieitil 

PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on Dec. 
31, 1929, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
Dec. 24, or nearest prev:ous date: 

Sales. High. ~~, —Close.— 








Week ended ec. Dec, 
Dec, 31. Dec. 31. 31. 24. 
Amal. Leather. 600 3 
Do., Pfd. .... 2,700 20 
Amer. H. & L.. 300 3% 
Do. Pfd. .... 700 30 
Amer. Strs. 4.100 45% 
Armour A. ....28,300 5% 
PO. DB. -savvas 17,100 3 
Do. Pfd. .... 2,400 62 
Do. Del. Pfd. ° 80% 
Barnett Leather ¢ 2% 
Beechnut Pack 60 
Chick. C. Oil.. 26% 
Childs Co. .. 69% 
Cudahy Pack.. 47% 
First Nat. Str 50 
Gen. Foods..... 46% 
Saar 14 
Gt. A.&P.1stPfd. 125% 
ie ON aes 236 
Hormel, G, <A.. 1 33% 
Hygrade Food.. 7 11% 
Kroger G. & B.51,600 42% 
Libby McNeill.. 4,350 16% 
MaecMarr Strs.. 3.800 23% 
Oscar Mayer .. 900 10% 
M. & H. Pfd... 700 38 
Morrell & Co... 1,800 57 
Nat. Food Pr. A. 100 18% 
a.  anctss See 3% 
Nat. Leather.... 0 1% 
TIME. DOR ne aie F 35 
Proc. & Gamb. .18,500 by i 541% 
Rath Pack..... 2,450 22% 21% $.22% 23% 
Safeway Strs...16,200 114% 112% 114% 108% 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 80 96 96 96 97 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 150 106 106 106 105 
Stahl-Meyer ... 300 30 28 30 25% 
Strauss-R. Strs. 2,300 11% 104% 11% 14% 
Swift & Co..... 1,100 136% 134% 135% 133 
Do. Intl.......23,200 37 354% 6% 35% 
Trunz Pork ... 2,700 24% 24 24 24% 
Ty, ie MUON OO. sacs cnpse acces, -svces 37 
U. S. Leather.. 8,900 7% 7% 7% 6% 
Dm. A. ists Oe: 14 14 15% 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 1,100 81% 81% 81% 82% 
Wesson Oil .... 4.000 22% 22 22% # #24 
Do. Pfd. ....10,000 52 50 50% 51% 
Wilson & Co... 6,700 35% 3% 35% 3% 
Do. A. ...... 5.400 i% 1% 1% 1% 
Do. Pfd. .... 2,100 47 45 45 44% 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Increasing Competition 


Making It Necessary for Salesmen 
To Sell More Efficiently 


Merchandising methods in the 
meat industry are changing. Some 
salesmen, it appears, are finding 
it difficult to adjust themselves 
and their methods to meet the 
problems arising. These may find 
the going difficult. 


But, on the whole, the changing 
conditions are bringing with them 
greater opportunities for the 
salesman. <A _ higher type of 
salesman may be needed, but for 
the man who can deliver the 
goods the rewards will be greater. 

In the following letter to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER a packer sales- 
man outlines what he believes is the 
first step each salesman must take in 
the process of adjusting himself to the 
new order of merchandising in the 
meat industry. He says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

In a recent issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER a meat salesman outlined 
a situation in his territory that is caus- 
ing him some concern. Due to the in- 
crease in chain stores, he said, the 
number of his prospects were decreas- 
ing to the point where it was becoming 
very difficult for him to make a satis- 
factory showing. He asks if other 
salesmen are having a similar experi- 
ence and if they are what steps they 


are taking to meet the situation. 


Chain meat stores and chain grocery 
stores with meat departments are grow- 
ing rapidly in my territory, and the 
indications are that the growth of these 
stores will continue for some time to 
come. 

As yet these new stores have not 
materially affected the number of my 
prospects. There are still about as 
many independents as there were before 
the advent of the chain stores, but the 
chain stores have taken much business 
from these independents and to that 
extent have reduced my volume. 

What is to be done? 

Need Practical Efficiency. 

Personally I am not sure, but in the 
first place it seems to me those sales- 
men who are up against a similar prob- 
lem might very well look into their 
methods and attempt to get on the 
highest possible plane of efficiency. In 
this connection they might very profit- 
ably ask themselves the following 
questions: 

1—Am I living up to the possibilities 


of my territory at the present time? 

2—Can I do more in the way of giv- 
ing practical help to my customers that 
will enablé them to stand against this 
new competition ? 

3—Could I make a better showing by 
making more of an effort to sell my 
entire line? 

4—Am I wasting time on poor pros- 
pects and suspects and passing up 
opportunities to win good will and busi- 
ness from the better stores? 

5—Am I covering my territory in the 
most efficient manner and with the 
least loss of time? 

6—Would it be possible to save more 
time each day to call on good prospects 
and look up new outlets for my mer- 
chandise ? 

7—Do I know as much about meats 
and the methods by which they are 








The Sales Manager says: 


Extracts from letters written by 
a wide-awake young packer sales 
manager to his men. 














MEAT CUTTERS MAY BENEFIT. 

With the coming of the era of ma- 
chinery and invention one of the big 
tasks of the inventor and the indus- 
trialist was to prove that machinery 
would not make jobs less scarce, but 
would increase the need for workers. 

Cut and quick frozen meats are be- 
ing viewed by many meat cutters in 
the same light that the workman for- 
merly looked upon the labor-saving ma- 
chine. It is going to take plenty of 
good salesmanship, in many cases, to 
convince him that it to his advantage 
to get in line and boost this merchan- 
dise. 

On the other hand it should not be 
difficult to convince the retailer of the 
advantages of carrying a stock of cut, 
packaged quickly-frozen meats. 

There are many advantages in han- 
dling them, not the least of which is 
that labor is greatly reduced. High- 
priced employes can be replaced with 
unskilled workers, and the money saved 
can be used by the retailer to start 
another store. And of course, he 


would want to place his meat cutter 
in charge of it. 

Labor-saving machinery has been of 
benefit to the workman. Cut, wrapped 
or packaged, quickly-frozen meats will 
not work a hardship on the butcher and 
the meat cutter. They will enable him 
to use his head instead of his hands. 
They will take him out of the butcher 
class and put him in the merchant class. 


READY RAPPED RALPH. 


processed as I should to sell 
efficiently ? 

8—Am I losing time because I do not 
collect accounts as efficiently as I 
might ? 

9—Am I learning how independent 
meat dealers are successfully meeting 
the competition of the chains and pass- 
ing on the information to my custom- 
ers and prospects? 

The first thing for the salesman to 
do, it seems to me, is to make sure he 
is getting out of his territory all that 
he possibly can. Then if conditions 
over which he has no control arise he 
will not be open to criticism. But until 
he reaches this point he is not in a very 
favorable position. 

This matter of the new competition 
is one that, it seems, many meat sales- 
men will be up against sooner or later. 
The time to begin to solve it is now 
and not when we are up against it. 

Yours very truly, 
MEAT SALESMAN. 
~~ - Ge 
BUSINESS IS SOUND. 

What are you telling those of your 
timid customers who are not sure what 
effect the Wall Street stock-gambling 
headache may eventually have on busi- 
ness generally? 

Real food for thought is contained 
in a letter sent out by a large Chicago 
manufacturing concern to all of its 
salesmen. The meat salesman who is 
looking for business-building sugges- 
tions will find it profitable to memorize 
the salient points of this letter, extracts 
of which follow: 

“The crash in stocks has raised a 
question in the minds of many business 
men. How will the collapse of the Wall 


Street bubble affect business? Will it 
hurt business or will it help it? 

“As a salesman you will probably be 
asked this question by many of your 
customers. One hundred _ thousand 
other salesman will be asked the same 
question. Upon your answer much 
depends. 

“If you point out to your customers 
that the deflation of stocks will release 
money for business; that it will prob- 
ably bring down interest rates and send 
men back to minding their business 
instead of the ticker, it will not only 
help the situation, but it will-help you 
to gather more orders in 1930. 

“American business has never been 
on a sounder basis. This year, 1929, 
is sure to be a year of record-breaking 
accomplishment in all but a few indus- 
tries. There is absolutely nothing, as 
far as actual conditions are concerned, 
to cause hesitation. Nor should there 
be anything, so far as psychological 
conditions are concerned, if you and 
other salesmen put your shoulders to 
the wheel.” 


most 
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These charts in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONEER MARKET SERVICE series 
show the trend of prices of fresh and 
cured pork products and live hogs at Chi- 
cago for 1929 compared with the trends 
of 1928 and 1927. 

Although showing wider fluctu- 
ations, ranging from 12c in the 
case of pork loins to 3c in the case 
of green bellies, fresh pork prod- 
ucts showed considerable price re- 
lationship to live hogs. Hog 
prices fluctuated throughout the 
year within an average range of 


2 


oc. 
Cured product prices, on the 


other hand, showed less fluctua- 
tion, the widest range being 6c in 
the case of S. P. hams and the 
narrowest 2c and 214c in the case 
of fat backs and lard. 

Fresh Pork Products. 

Pork Loins.—During the last month 
of the year a very heavy situation pre- 
vailed on this product, previous to the 
storm conditions which slowed up hog 
runs and effectively checked the in- 
shipment of product into Chicago. The 
combined situation resulted in higher 
prices which held fairly steady to the 
close of the month. 

Hams.—The ham market advanced 
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moderately on spasmodic buying and 
offerings were held considerably over 
the market for January shipment. 
Prices ruled about steady with a quiet 
demand on the last day of the month. 
A transaction made toward the end of 
the month contributed to the establish- 
ment of the January level on boiling 
weights green somewhat under asking 
prices at the close of the month. The 
export situation during the month was 
very quiet, there being little activity for 
the holiday trade and forward ship- 
ment. 

Bellies.—This product is in fairly 
liberal supply, with the market show- 
ing no great activity. Stocks appear 
to be accumulating, due to the large 
number of medium weight hogs being 
marketed. 

Boston Butts.—This product has held 
firm, with a good jobbing trade. Bone- 
less butts moved fairly well in car lots 
and the jobbing trade was good. These 
butts also enjoyed a broad trade for 
late January and February shipment 
at a premium of Ic to 2c over the price 
of light loins. 

Picnics —Picnics have moved out 
largely through smokehouse channels, 
especially in the case of the light and 
medium averages. This is one smoked 
meat product that enjoys wide distribu- 
tion through chain stores. Heavy 
picnics were boned for extra lean trim- 
mings. There has been a very slight 
price fluctuation in picnics throughout 
the year, a slight bulge showing in the 
late spring and summer months and the 
year closing at the same level as open- 
ing prices. 


Cured Pork Products. 


S. P. Hams.—Firmness prevailed in the 
pickled ham market during December. 
There was a good seasonal movement 
in carlots on the entire group at the 
full market. 


Lard —Further price declines were 
evident in the lard market for Decem- 
ber, and the year closed with prices 2c 
and 3c lower than the 1928 and 1927 
closing. The situation on this product 
is highly 
standpo:nt of return to the packer. 

S. P. Bellies —The bulk of the S. P. 
bellies are processed and merchandised 
via the smokehouse and sliced and slab 
bacon route. There is little carlot trad- 
ing on this product. While prices at 
the close of the year were practically 
the same as those at the beginning of 
1929, the general price level throughout 
the year held well. 

D. S. Bellies—The season for carlot 
trading in this product is practically 
closed, such trade as exists being han- 
dled largely through branch house 
channels, with some packers looking to 
the Board of Trade as the outlet for 
their product. There appears to be a 
good deal of speculative interest in 
future contracts, principally May, 
attributed in large part to the lighter 
weight hogs, resulting in the produc- 
tion of fewer dry salt bellies. 

Fat Backs.—While fat backs fluctu- 
ated within a narrow range during the 
last seven months of the year, some 
weakness has been evident from time to 
time and this appeared again in the 
closing days of 1929. This product is 
offered freely at low prices but there 
appears to be very little demand. Other 
commodities, such as jowl butts, are 
selling at low levels, which has had a 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Lard Market Heavy—Supplies Pressed 
—Domestic Distribution Liberal—Ex- 
ports Fair—Hog Market Steady. 


The week has shown further pres- 
sure on the lard market. There was 
a decline to new low levels notwith- 
standing the very liberal disappearance 
of lard in the domestic market and the 
continued liberal export shipment. The 
disappearance of lard in the domestic 
market in November was 115,000,000 
lbs., following 111,000,000 lbs. in Oc- 
tober. The exports for the year ended 
December 31 will probably be 820,000,- 
000 lbs. or practically 85,000,000 Ibs. 
over last year. The increase in the ex- 
ports and the increase in the domestic 
distribution has not been sufficient to 
offset the pressure of lard supplies. 

The reason for the large domestic 
distribution has been the relative price 
of lard compared with other edible fats 
and compared with compound lard. This 
has naturally increased consumption, 
and it is without much question the rea- 
son for the liberal exports of lard this 
year. Under the influence of these two 
factors, stocks of lard have steadily 
decreased. 

The official figures of the exports of 
lard for November show a total of 83,- 
257,000 lbs., against 67,715,000 lbs. the 
corresponding month last year. Exports 
for the eleven months this year were 
749,275,000 lbs., against 673,364,000 Ibs. 
last year. The exports of neutral lard 
have been 17,062,000 lbs., against 22,- 
579,000 lbs. and lard compounds from 
animal fats 3,433,000 lbs., against 
4,328,000 lbs. The decrease in exports 
of neutral lard and lard compounds 
was about 6,500,000 lbs. 








weakening influence on the market for 
fat backs. 
Hogs. 

The unexpected large receipts of 
hogs during the summer months placed 
packers at a considerable disadvantage 
in disposing of product that had been 
placed in storage during the winter and 
early spring months. As a result the 
carry-over at the end of the calendar 
year, as well as the fiscal year a month 
earlier, was large. While not greatly 
larger than that of the previous year, 
it must be borne in mind that the 
carry-over of a year ago was rather 
heavy. 

Packers paid a high price for their 
hogs during the year, one hardly justi- 
fied by product prices. Hogs have been 
cutting out at a considerable loss for 
some weeks and the future situation 
would hardly seem to warrant the ex- 
pectation of sufficient increases in 
price to absorb put-down loss, interest 
oF hil charges as well as a profit 
yield. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Meat Exports Up. 

The exports of meats for the eleven 
months have been 414,990,000 lbs., 
against 368,639,000 Ibs. last year, with 
an increase for the month of 11,000,000 
lbs. The total exports of all animal oils 
and fats for the eleven months were 
848,714,000 lbs., against 773,324,000 lbs. 
last year. The exports for November 
were 91,237,000 lbs., against 74,727,000 
lbs. last year. Exports of beef this 
year for eleven months have increased 
1,000,000 Ibs., with an increase in pork 
products of all kinds. 

The pig survey for December was 
about in line with the movement of pigs 
from the country so far this season. 
The statement shows that the fall pig 
drop was practically the same as last 
year for the entire country with an in- 
crease in the Corn Belt states of about 
4 per cent, the losses in the other sec- 
tions of the country about offsetting 
the gain in the corn state. The report 
states that the combined survey of last 
June and the present survey indicates 
a total pig crop for 1929 of 5.4 per cent 
smaller than that of 1928 and 3 per 
cent smaller for the Corn Belt. 

With respect to intentions to breed 
for next spring, the report indicates an 
intention to increase breeding about 6 
per cent for the entire country and 5 
per cent for the corn belt as compared 
with the report for 1929. In previous 
years the number of sows reported the 
following June as farrowing has always 
been a smaller percentage of the pre- 
vious spring than that shown by the 
reported breeding intentions. With 
this allowance, it is pointed out, the 
actual breeding next spring will proba- 
bly be but very little different from 
that of the past year. 

Hog Receipts Smaller. 

The actual movement of hogs as 
shown by the receipts, for the summer 
season to November 1 showed a de- 
crease of 2,500,000. The receipts so 
far in the winter season show a de- 
crease of nearly 600,000 compared with 
the preceding season. 

The action of the market for both 
meats and lard, in view of the figures 
of receipts of hogs and the figures for 
the domestic and export disappearance, 
are extremely interesting. They ap- 
pear to indicate that in meats the do- 
mestic distribution has not been as large 
as it should have been in view of the 
normal growth of the country and the 
general business conditions. High 
prices undoubtedly had considerable in- 
fluence on meats early in the season, 
and the retail price is undoubtedly hav- 
ing some influence at present. 

Advices from Canada indicate that 
the packing and meat situation is quite 
unsatisfactory due to low prices and 
keen competition. There has been a 
rather free movement of hogs and the 
financial results of operations are not 
reported reassuring. 


PORK — The market was barely 


steady, although demand was fair. 
Mess, New York, was quoted at $26.50; 
family, $33.50; fat backs, $20.00@24.00. 

LARD — Demand was fair but the 
market was heavy in tone with futures. 
At New York, prime western was quot- 
ed at $10.40@10.50; middle western, 
$10.30@10.40; city, 9%@10c; refined 
continent, 10%c; South America, 11c; 
Brazil kegs, 12c; compound, car lots, 
10%c; smaller lots, 11c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted 25c under January; loose 
lard, 85c under January; leaf lard, 
$1.12%4 under January. 

BEEF—Demand was fair in the East, 
and the market steady. Mess was 
quoted at $25.00; packet, $26.00@27.00; 
family, $27.00@29.00; extra India mess, 
$42.00@44.00; No. 1, canned corned 
beef, $3.10; No. 2, $5.50; South Amer- 
ica, 6 lbs., $16.75; pickled tongues, 
$70.00@75.00 per barrel. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








PACKERS’ VIEWS ON THE YEAR. 
(Continued from page 24.) 
departments make money and which 
departments lose money. The business 
as a whole earned preferred dividends, 
but the year was not an exceptional 
one for either large or small earnings. 

“The outlook for the coming year is 
good. The packing industry is always 
a good barometer of national economic 
conditions, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that 1930 will be a prosperous 
year for the nation.” 

Looking Facts in the Face. 

Commenting on the 1930 outlook one 
prominent packer took a somewhat 
more pessimistic point of view in the 
following statement: 

“The pig survey of December Ist 
just strengthened one’s feeling that the 
outlook for 1930 is not bullish and calls 
for more caution than usual. 

“There is a large carry-over of old 
stocks. The outlook for foreign trade 
is not encouraging, with Germany very 
much unsettled and England in a de- 
pressed condition. 

“There will be as many hogs or more 
marketed in 1930 than in 1929. Hog 
prices have béen on a badly inflated 
and losing level for the past six weeks. 

“In view of the above I feel that 
hogs should go lower after the turn 
of the year. A period of reasonable 
prices encouraging brisk consumption 
is what the industry needs during the 
first half of the year to prevent a huge 
backup of product in the fall, perhaps 
larger than we have encountered in the 
past. 

“Furthermore, the situation calls for 
a breakout on the hog cut in 1930, 
since it will be very difficult to make- 
up cutting losses through a rise in cur- 
ing and freezer stocks.” 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Dec. 21, 1929, are re- 
ported as follows: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 
Jan. 1, 


—wWeek ended—— ’29 tu 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 









21, 22, 14, 21, 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1929. 
Mibs. Mibs. MiIbs. M lbs. 

reer 274 775 810 125,450 
To Belgium ........ coee — Tree 
United Kingdom ... 145 602 672 98,524 
Other Burope ...... 5 cos eos 1,567 
GUM cccccccccdccce 47 96 43 7,443 
Other countries .... V7 77 95 16,425 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

Total .ccccccccccs 977 3,218 142,492 
To Germany . ° 45 106 280 9,721 
United Kingdom 512 2,683 58,516 
Other Europe .. 309 58 49,770 
OEDR cccccccces ° 24 23 15,176 
Other countries 26 174 9,309 

RR  ccccscvavess 14,702 15,689 20,817 807,748 
To Germany ........ 696 83 10,734 213,421 
Netherlands ........ 1,700 1,526 1,492 46,050 
United Kingdom ... 4,488 6,120 4,996 236,736 
Other Europe ...... 2,140 1,983 951 95,651 
> ,820 1,787 1,265 76,919 
Other countries .... 858 434 1,379 138,971 

PICKLED PORK. 

a rae 414 386 174 43,019 
To United Kingdom. 325 5 19 7,584 
Other Europe ...... 13 10 19 3,392 
eae 33 283 100 10,845 
Other countries ... 43 88 36 21,198 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Dec. 21, 1929. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
Mibs. Mibs. MIbs. M wo. 
274 1,952 14,702 414 
166 41 1,233 326 
ecos cece 290 30 
21 1 626 1 
82 57 = 2,051 37 
5 1,853 10,474 20 
eoce cece 28 rr 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: M Ibs. M lbs 
United Kingdom (Total)........ 145 1,090 
ERVEEOTE cc ccccccsecccesvescces « 145 473 
BORER ccccccccccccccescccccccs ane S44 

DT accchashsenaosbbeesee << oe 276 
Other United Kingdom.......... 4 

Lard, 
M Ibs. 

Exported to: 

OD 6655 540ncbnan ck vaadecsnune 3,696 
REE annesécadnend Wehbe whe akes hued ans 3,696 
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RUSSIAN EXPORTS TO FRANCE. 


Russian exports of hams, shoulders, 
and Wiltshire sides are increasing in 
popularity in France, says the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. The Rus- 
sians have largely overcome their 
former disadvantages of poor trimming 
and improper curing, and appear able 
now to satisfy requirements of the 
French trade. Russian pork products 
average to sell about 2c lb. below pork 
from the U. S. 
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NOV. MEAT AND FAT EXPORTS. 
Exports of meats and fats during 
November, 1929, and for eleven months 
ended November, with comparisons, are 
given by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce as follows: 








NOVEMBER. 
1929. 1928. 
Total meats and meat 
products, lbs. .......... 38,507,486 27,383,184 
IMS cocccccccccccccces $ 6,567,451 5,015,765 
Total animal oils and fate, 
b  peverecesoseucees cde 91,237,001 74,727,879 
VabRO ccccccccccecs secoee $11,010,666 9,673,936 
Beef and veal, fresh, lbs.. 255,048 189,034 
IMO .ccccccccccccccecs $ 57,181 37,290 
Beef, pickled, eic., Ibs... 641,918 613,291 
MO ccccee bevwh beaewne $ 81, 79,496 
Pork, fresh, lbs. .......... 1,722,244 913,160 
BIWC .ccccccccce eeseeee$ 301,875 156,918 
Wiltshire sides, Ibs. ...... 647,503 60,324 
ValBO 2 .cccccccccccccecs 78, 7,492 
Cumberland sides, lbs. 463,374 296,704 
VERRS occccccccccecccces 86,981 43,595 
Hams and shoulders, Ibs... 11,656,108 7,637,474 
BORD . vcccccsseccccesecs 341,663 1,651,189 
Baca, IDS. ..ccccccceccecs 11,541,742 6,573,596 
WEED 5560600 sseseccoees $ 1,660,832 983,827 
Pickled pork, Ibs. ........ 590,026 3,111,224 
VERS cosccccceccccoccce 00,9 513,198 
Oleo oi], Ibs. .......s006- 5,019,359 4,348,658 
VOBRC cccccccccccccceces 538, 554,808 
TOPE, TBS. ccvccccccccesece 83,257,41 67,715,903 
FERED ccccccccccccccvese $10,113,534 8,765,401 
Neutral lard, lbs. ........ 1,182,195 1,547,130 
WHER ccccccscccesccsces $ 157,079 219,182 
Lard compounds, animal 
fate, IDB. cooccccccccece 414,590 283,774 
VOIR cccccccccveccscces $ 51,296 38,517 
Margarine of animal or 
vegetable fats, Ibs...... 91,131 59,290 
BUMS cccccccccceccccces 12, 10,056 
Cottonseed oil, Ibs. ...... 3,128,021 5,341,350 
BED ccccccccccscscecce 262,7 456,343 
Lard compounds, vegetable 
fats, lbs. 628,373 472,761 
Value ..... 86,021 65,443 
ELEVEN MONTHS ENDED NOVEMBER. 
1929. 1928. 
Total meats and meat prod- 
ucts, lbs. ... -414,990,410 368,639,572 
ValRO ccccccccsccccecs ° 62,484,534 
Total animal oils and fa 
Ibe. oes 773,324,616 
Value oe 100,958,437 
Beef and veal, fresh, Ibs.. 1,784,182 
WEED cccacsescccccseece 388,999 
Beef, pickled, etc., lbs 8,874,123 
TORBD ccccccccccccccccce 1 1,108, 
Dee See, TRG. | ccedscas 10,545,360 
JED ccccceseccccccesss 907 1,636,266 
Wiltshire sides, Ibs. ...... 753,295 
errr ee 117,165 
Cumberland sides, lbs. .... 4,916,072 
GEMS onccccvccescoscece 09,287 
Hams and shoulders, Ibs... 115,630,268 
Value .ccccccs con cesenaw $25,070,546 21,550,784 
BNGOM, TS. cc scccccesoces 128,440,313 108,093,790 
WHEES cccccsccsssceseses $19,298,724 15,260,024 
Pickled pork, Ibs. ........ 42,185,096 31,425,597 
WEEMD ccsccccsecccoccces $ 6,065,863 4,436,086 
Oleo Cll, IS. ..cccccccees 260, 59,464, 
ey $ 6,958,760 7,888,285 
BE RS oc ncneccccccssss 749,275,482 673,364,498 
BEND cccccccescocsccces $96,274,919 87,846,446 
Neutral lard, Ibs. ........ 17,062,138 22,579, 
DED: ds channsssavtsseeu $ 2,265,822 3,073,293 
Lard compounds, animal 
Bete, TB. cvcccccecsoace 3,433,689 4,328,283 
WD cacbahabeceteseont $ 483,116 563,588 
Margarine of animal or 
vegetable fats, lbs. 857,384 612,367 
WED cccscsvecscsevecne 144,889 100,195 
Cottonseed oil, Ibs. ...... 22,503,869 47,883,260 
WEED cconeccecvcccecass 2,102,058 4,264,064 
Lard compounds, vegetable 
errr 5,836,660 4,956,043 
WHER wcanccccsnenconnee $ 801,382 674,516 
—o——_ 


Watch the “Wanted” page for op- 
portunities. 
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we Powers Thermostatic Regulators 


are accurate and dependable. 
every process in the packing industry. 


Write 


us about any temperature problem troubling you 






and we will send bulletin 


that will give you the best results. 
37 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
2725 Greenview Ave.. Chicago. 


There is one for : 
describing the type of regulator ‘ 

\ 
: 


Also 35 other cities. 


January 4, 1930. 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Hansen Packing Co., Butte, 
Mont., has established a branch at Spo- 
kane, Wash., with Paul Schnurr as 
manager. 

A municipal abattoir and cold stor- 
age plant is contemplated for Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 

The St. Paul Provision Co., 141 West 
Sixth st., St. Paul, Minn., wholesale 
and retail distributors of meats and 
provisions, recently leased larger quar- 
ters at 389 Wabasha st. 

The Rogue River Meat Co., Inc., Med- 
ford, Ore., has recently been organized, 
with a capital of $10,000. The com- 
pany will later establish a packing 
house. 

The Los Angeles Sausage Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., will erect a new plant 
in the near future, to be located in the 
central manufacturing district of Los 
Angeles. 

The Southwestern Packing & Live- 
stock Co., Durango, Colo., has been in- 
corporated for $75,000. 

Crushing operations were started re- 
cently at the new plant of the Copra 
Oil & Meal Co., Los Angeles, Cal. The 
Los Angeles Soap Co., which is con- 
trolled by the same interests, will use 
the oil produced. 

The Richmond Cotton Oil Co., Rich- 
mond, Tex., has been incorporated for 
$100,000. 

Frye & Co., Seattle, Wash., meat 
packers, will open a branch in Long- 
view, Wash., in February. 


——~ fe 


PORK EXPORT PROSPECTS. 

Less favorable conditions surround 
the opening of the 1929-30 foreign pork 
market than those of a year ago, ac- 
cording to the Foreign Service of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

Both the actual and prospective de- 
mand for pork products are less favor- 
able especially in the important Euro- 
pean markets. This can not be 
attributed to the larger supplies and 
lower prices somewhat characteristic 
of this season of the year in Europe 
as well as in the United States, as there 
is ample evidence of an upward trend 
in the European hog production cycle, 
the department says. 

Exports of lard and cured pork from 
the United States have been larger 
than last year in recent months, but 
prices in Europe have had a downward 
tendency, especially in the case of lard. 

In Great Britain, the leading foreign 
market for American cured pork prod- 
ucts, supplies from Denmark show a 
tendency to go above last year’s figures, 
with production in that country begin- 
ning to increase somewhat sooner than 
in other continental countries supply- 
ing the British market. 

In Germany, the next important 
European buyer of American pork 
products, production continues below 
last year, but it is increasing and prices 
are expected to weaken. As regards 
purchasing power in the European 
markets, present indications point to 
conditions this season at least as good 
as in 1928-29. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—An extremely quiet situ- 
ation ruled the tallow market in the 
East the past week, with little or no 
change as far as prices were concerned. 
Buyers and sellers were marking time 
owing to the holiday season. At times, 
there were reports of a little better 
feeling in the market, but in practically 
all quarters extra, f.o.b. New York, was 
quoted at 7%c, the same as the pre- 
vious business, and the low point of 
the year. 

While there was still a tendency to 
look upon the market as in the buyers’ 
favor in some directions, a new feature 
came into the situation in the way of 
considerable talk of a scarcity of near- 
by palm oil. The latter market has 
been dull for some time past with a 
tendency to wait tariff developments, 
but whether or not consumers’ supply 
of palm oils are small enough to bring 
about an increased demand in tallow 
and other soapers’ materials remains 
to be seen. As the year closed, how- 
ever, the trade was satisfied that tal- 
low was reasonably priced, but the mar- 
ket was still dominated by supply and 
demand conditions. 

At New York, special loose was quot- 
ed at 7%c; extra f.o.b., 75c; edible, 
8%c. 

At Chicago, the market ruled quiet 
and unchanged. Trade was light in all 
directions. At Chicago, edible was 
quoted at 8@8%c; fancy, 7%c; prime 
packer, 7%c; No. 1, 7@7%c; No. 2, 6c. 

There was no auction at London this 
week. The next sales will be held on 
Wednesday, January 8. At Liverpool, 
Australian tallow ruled quiet but very 
steady. Fine was quoted at 38s 6d and 
good mixed at 37s. 

STEARINE—Dullness featured this 
market at New York with the under- 
tone easy and oleo quoted at 9% @9'ec. 
At Chicago, oleo was quiet and barely 
steady at 9%c. 

OLEO OIL — Offerings continued 
limited at New York, and the market 
displayed distinct firmness. Extra was 
quoted at 11%@12%c; medium, 9%@ 
10%c. The lower grades were un- 
quoted. At Chicago, extra was quiet 
but steady at 11%c. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—The market at New 
York was a dull holiday affair but ruled 
steady. Edible was quoted at 15%c; 
extra winter, 7%c; extra, 125sc; extra 
No. 1, 12%c; No. 1, 11%c; No. 2, 11%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Demand was 
small and more or less routine with the 
market quoted nominally at New York. 
Pure, 14%c; extra, 125¢c; No. 1, 12%e; 
cold test, 18%c. 

GREASES — A more mixed feeling 
prevailed in the grease market in the 
East the past week, and while no par- 
ticular volume of business appeared to 
be passing, there was a tendency to 
look for'a better demand. Reports of 
a scarcity of nearby palm oil were cur- 
rent and created a better interest in 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


greases, it was said, some reporting 
sellers in greases as having raised their 
ideas as much as 4%@%c per pound. 

The recent quietness in demand, how- 
ever, is believed to have built up fairly 
good stocks of greases, but neverthe- 
less it is argued that should soapers 
come into the market for large sup- 
plies, prices most likely would respond 
readily. As a result there was a tend- 
ency to look for better conditions after 
the year-end holidays. 

At New York, super house was 
quoted at 654@6%c; yellow and house, 
6% @6%c; A white, 7%c; B white, 7@ 
74%c; choice white, 84% @8%c. 

At Chicago the market was quiet ow- 
ing to the holidays, with very little ac- 
tivity anticipated until after the turn 
of the year. At Chicago, brown was 
quoted at 6c; yellow, 6@6%c; B white, 
6%c; A white, 7c; choice white, all hog, 
7%c. 

a os 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Jan. 2, 1930. 
Blood. 


Blood market continues quiet and 
easy. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground...............+. $4.50@4.60 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


There is very little activity in feed- 
ing tankage materials. Buyers are 
showing a little more interest and prod- 
uct is moving out in better volume. 

Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$ 4.50@ 4.60 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 3.00@ 3.25 & 10 
Liquid stick .....ccccccccccocee .00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 
POF COM 2c cccccccccccceccccecs 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Buyers are showing considerable in- 
terest and stocks are moving out well. 
There has been no change in prices, 
however. High grade ground selling at 
$3.65 & 10c, Chgo. 


@42.50 


Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ @ 3.65 &10 
Low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am.. @ 3.50 & 10 
Hoof meal .ccccccccccccccccee 8. 


Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 24.00 25.00 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Inactivity is ruling in this market. 
Buyers are showing little interest and 
prices are nominal. 

Beer Wee MMR cc vcccicccsccccccveses $50.00@55.00 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50........+ees0+ 31.00@32.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 29.00@31.00 


Cracklings. 


Buyers are making few inquiries and 
fewer purchases. Prices are nominal. 


Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

WRIC PEOCSEM 2 cccccccccccvccceceses $ .90@ 1.00 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 70.00@75.00 
Soft pred. beef, ac. grease & quality 50.00@55.00 

Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 

The market remains unchanged. Buy- 
ers are showing some interest but pro- 
ducers are not pressing sales and the 
market is somewhat easier. 


Per Ton. 
Tip end Cals tec... kccccccccineesss $38.00@42.00 
Err rer ere 30.00@33.00 
PEN EE Gad decccindsiesoceesesdwee 42.00@43.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 40.00@43.00 
Simews, plasles ......cccccccccccccecs 33.00@35.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib.... @i7c 

Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade .......... $85. 160.00 
nr rere re 70.00@140.00 
CNN obs d incécewuaseceeewan 45.00@ 47.00 
PERCE Pere eee 27.00@ 28.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 

Most contracts for hair have been 
closed and the market has entered the 
usual dull winter period. Some sales 
of grey winter were made the past 
week at 5%c. 


rr eee 2%@ 3%c 
Processed grey, summer, per ib......... 4 5c 
Processed grey, winter, per Ib......... bye 5%c 
Cattle switches, each® ..........scseees 44%4@ 5c 





* According to count. 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Dec. 31, 1929.—Very few 

changes in prices have taken place this 
week in either fertilizer or feeding ma- 
terials. Trading is still on a limited 
scale except for a spot car here and 
there. 

Dried blood sold at $3.80 per unit ba- 
sis, f.o.b. New York, and some sellers 
are holding South American ground 
dried blood for arrival at $4.35 per 
unit, cif. This might indicate that 
that market, at least in the opinion of 
some of the sellers, is in a little better 
shape. 

Sulphate of ammonia is rather weak. 
There are plenty of resale offerings at 
prices lower than the contract prices 
made some months ago. The export 
quotations are nominally about $2.00 
per 100 lbs. f.a.s. New York. Business 
has been done at a lower figure. 

a 
FINNISH MEAT DUTIES. 


The Finnish Diet has passed the 
schedule of changes in import duties, 
to take effect January 1, 1930. The 
present duties are doubled on salted, 
smoked, dried and otherwise preserved 
meats not in airtight containers. In- 
creases in various proportions are made 
on hogs, pork salted or smoked; not 
in airtight containers. 








THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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PLAN FOR GRADING COTTONSEED. 


(G. 8. Melroy, Cotton Division, U. 8. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in the Cotton Oil 
Press.» 


The plan that has been suggested for 
evaluating or grading cottonseed con- 
templates the abolition of the present 
definition of “Prime Seed” and the 
adoption instead of the following defini- 
tion of Basis Cottonseed. 

“Basis cottonseed shall be cottonseed 
that analyze 19.00 per cent oil, 3.5 per 
cent ammonia, 11 per cent tare and not 
to exceed 2 per cent free fatty acids at 
time of purchase.” 

That all quotations for cottonseed 
shall be made on basis cottonseed and 
all purchases shall be settled for on an 
index relation to such basis cottonseed. 

It contemplates further, that the in- 
dex relation of any lot of cottonseed 
shall be ascertained in the following 
manner: The seed shall be analyzed 
for oil, ammonia, tare and free fatty 
acids. To the pounds of oil, as indi- 
cated by such analysis, add a figure 
found by dividing the indicated pounds 
of 8 per cent cake by the ratio of the 
price of a pound of 8 per cent cake to 
the price of a pound of crude oil. 

The figure so found, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the reciprocal, for basis 
cottonseed shall be taken as par, or In- 
dex 100. The index of seed analyzing 
other than as in the basis analysis is 
determined by dividing its reciprocal by 
the reciprocal of basis cottonseed. 

And further, that discounts shall be 
applied to the index value at a rate not 
to exceed .3 per cent for each .1 per 
cent increase in free fatty acids in the 
seed at time of purchase above the tol- 
erance of 2 per cent, provided that no 
additional discount shall be taken on ac- 
count of free fatty acids above 18.5 per 
cent. 

The average ratio of value of units 
of 8 per cent cake and prime crude cot- 
tonseed oil is 5 and this ratio with its 
resultant reciprocal 555.0 has been sug- 
gested for use as a constant. 

At the annual convention of the In- 
terstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion held in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
May 16, 1929, it was suggested that if 
the percentage of both oil and ammonia 
were always calculated and reported on 
the basis of a constant and standard- 
ized tare, and that the actual tare be 
determined and reported, the method 
would have material advantages. 

The index may, of course, be de- 
termined from the “as is” analyses of 
seed, but the suggestion that the per- 
centages of oil and of ammonia be re- 
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ported on a standard tare has the fol- 
lowing advantages: 

First, that every analytical report 
will give a direct picture of any lot of 
seed both “on arrival” and after it has 
been cleaned and conditioned for crush- 
ing operations. 

Second, that we will thereby build.up 
a series of data to show the relation, 
if any there be, between the oil and the 
ammonia content of cottonseed and the 
variety of seed, soil, fertilizer, rainfall, 
cultural practices and any other natural 
or controlled factors that may affect 
seed production. 

Third, it will make possible the use 
of tables by which the quantitative in- 
dex of any lot of cottonseed may be de- 
termined at a glance, Table I, as well 
as the index of seed containing excesses 
of free fatty acids, Table II 

The adoption of a constant radical 
makes possible the use of a simple table 
of analyses from which the index of 
any lot of seed may be seen at a glance. 
Table I is such a table in which the 
figures in each column above the basis 
analysis result in plus changes in the 
index, and those below the basis 
analysis minus changes. The three 
columns, oil, ammonia and tare, may 
complement or offset each other in the 
resulting index. They compliment as 
in a-a-a-a and b-b-b-b. They offset as in 
c-ce-c-c and d-d-d-d. 

Table II shows the index of seed con- 
taining excesses of free fatty acids. The 
quantitative index is found first, as in 
Table I; then the discount is applied as 
in Table II. 


TABLE I. 


Table of Analyses Showing the Quantitative Index. 
Analyses. 
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NEW ORLEANS OIL MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Dec. 30, 1929.—Au- 
thorities seem agreed that values in 
cotton seed oil are not very far from 
the rock bottom point and, therefore, 
contracts from a speculative standpoint 
should prove a profitable purchase at 
those levels if bought in moderate quan- 
tity and additional purchases made on 
any further small decline. 

The only feature during the past 
week was the transfer from the Janu- 
ary position to the more distant posi- 
tions, which took place at differences 
extremely advantageous to the buyer 
of contracts who was looking to liqui- 
date or transfer. 

The dullness during the Christmas 
holidays was more or less usual from 
a new business standpoint, but was 
more than made up for by the larger 
volume in transfers. 

January was transferred to March 
at New York at 40 to 44 points, and at 
New Orleans at 27 to 29 points. 

January was transferred to May 
New York at 52 to 70 points, and 
New Orleans at 44 to 48 points. 

January was transferred to July 
New York at 77 to 83 points, and 
New Orleans at 52 to 57 points. 


rr 


TAYLOR BACK IN HARNESS. 

B. F. Taylor has been elected secre- 
tary of the South Carolina division of 
the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation. He succeeds the late Russell 
Acree. Mr. Taylor was the first secre- 
tary of the South Carolina association. 
He was president of the Interstate Cot- 
tonseed Crushers Association in 1910-11 


Pl sehecnepgauable divas nies and was one of the most prominent 

sis § dard Tare) (Actual) 5 ° Py : 

21.77 “01 4 110 leaders in the organization. _His return 
21.49 4.49 2 109 to association activities will be wel- 
44 bd : bed comed in the industry. 

a 105(a) i 

. 08 a 
20.11 (c) 3.04 z 108 OLEOMARGARINE EXPORTS. 
19.55 3.72(d) 9 102 Exports of oleomargarine from the 

pipe 4 38, 309 | doc) gs United States during November, 1929, 
18.72 3.38 12 99( were 91,131 Ibs., compared with 59,290 
sie” Na sm) $8 lbs. during the same month last year, 
17.89 3.05(c) 15(d) 96 according to the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
4 ey 7 Seip) «Cultural Economics. For the first eleven 
17.05 2.72 18 93 months of 1929, oleomargarine exports 
aes 4 4 | were 857,384 lbs., compared with 612,- 
16,22 2.39 21 90 367 Ibs. during the same period of 1928. 

TABLE I. 


Table Showing the Application of Discounts on Account of Excesses of Free Fatty Acids.* 


so 
goo 
nz, 
«= & 
bd a 
‘= 
SES 
Bae< 
el an od 
See 2 2 2 
gees ™ 5 = 
HOO a a a 
110 109.6 109.3 109.0 
109 108.6 108.3 108.0 
108 107.6 107.3 107.0 
107 106.6 106.3 106.0 
106 105.6 105.3 105.0 
105 104.6 104.3 104.0 
104 103.6 103.3 103.0 
103 102.6 102.3 102.0 
102 101.6 101.3 101.0 
101 100.6 00.3 100.0 
100 99.7 99.4 99.1 
99 98.7 98.4 98.1 
98 97.7 97.4 97.1 
97 96.7 96.4 96.1 
96 95.7 95.4 95.1 
95 94.7 94.4 94.1 
94 93.7 93.4 93.1 
93 92.7 92.4 92.1 
92 91.7 91.4 91.1 
91 90.7 90.4 90.1 
90 89.7 89.4 89.1 





The Index of Seed Containing Excesses of Free Fatty Acids. 


* 
* 
7 
xz s x s © 
= = S © ns 
Nn a oo 7 = 
108.6 108.3 106.7 108.4*** 55.5 
107.6 107.3 105.7 102.4 55.0 
106.7 106.3 104.7 101.5 54.5 
105.7 105.3 103.7 100.5 54.0 
104.7 104.4 102.8 99.6 53.5 
103.7 103.4 101.8 98.7 53.0 
102.7 102.4 100.8 97.7 52.5 
101.7 101.4 99.9 96.8 52.0 
100.7 100.4 98.9 95.8 51.5 
99.7 99.4 97.9 94.9 51.0 
98.8 98.5 97.0 94.0 50.5 
97.8 97.5 96.0 93.0 49.9 
96.8 96.5 95.0 92.1 49.4 
95.8 95.5 94.0 91.1 48.9 
94.8 94.5 93.1 90.2 48.4 
93.8 93.5 92.1 89.3 47.9 
92.8 92.5 91.1 88.3 47.4 
91.8 91.6 90.2 87.4 46.9 
90.8 90.6 89.2 86.4 46.4 
89.9 89.6 88.2 85.5 45.9 
88.9 88.6 87.3 84.6 45.4 


*First determine the index as if there were no excess of Free Fatty Acids and then read across 
to the index under the percentage of acidity as reported in the analysis. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Quiet — Holiday Interruption 
Noted — Undertone Heavy — New 
Lows Reached—Cash Trade Slow— 
Crude Quiet and Easy—Lard Weak— 
Sentiment Mixed. 


A moderate volume of trade featured 
cotton oil on the New York Produce 
Exchange the past week. This was to 
be expected due to the holiday inter- 
ruptions and the usual inventory tak- 
ing. Operations, as a result, were more 
or less of a professional character, al- 
though speculative liquidation in the 
January position continued in evidence, 
partly as a result of deliveries of 1,600 
bbls. on January contracts. 

The spot month widened its discount 
to the greatest thus far, but indications 
were that the open interest had been 
materially cut down. Refiners’ brokers 
and shorts bought January and sold the 
futures, while commission houses liqui- 
dated January outright and switched 
quite a little to the deferred months. 

As far as fresh speculative opera- 
tions were concerned, the tendency was 
to get as far away as possible. At 
times there was selling of March that 
looked like outside liquidation and sell- 
ing of that position by interests ap- 
parently influenced by the persistent 
weakness in the lard market. Refiners’ 
brokers were on the buying side of 
March but sold May and July in a mod- 
erate way. 

The volume of hedge pressure on the 
market was not great, as with the mills 
closed down, in the main, there was no 
particular pressure of actual oil during 
the week. The demand for crude oil, 
however, was not aggressive. As a re- 
sult, the undertone in the actual mar- 
ket was easy with sales in the South- 
east reported at 7%c. Valley was 
quoted at 7@7%c, while Texas was 
6%c nominal. 

There was a noticeable tendency in 
several directions to await the mill at- 
titude after the New Year holiday. 
There was no indication of any particu- 
lar loosening of speculatively-held seed, 
but it was apparent that an impres- 
sion prevailed in a majority of quarters 
that general business conditions during 
the first quarter of the new year would 
rule slow and that oil consumption 
might suffer to some extent as a re- 
sult. 


Distribution Holds Up Well. 
This created bearishness in some cir- 
cles, while in others it was argued that 
the oil market has already discounted 
the financial developments and _ the 
bearishness in the oil situation to a 
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great extent. At the same time, it is 
generally admitted that in order to 
bring about any sustained upturn in 
oil there must be improvement in the 
position of pure lard. However, it is 
noteworthy that while lard has been 
steadily on the down grade throughout 
the past year, the distribution of cotton 
oil, has held up remarkably well, in fact 
the consumption the first four months 
of the present season slightly exceeds 
that of the previous season, with every 
indication that the December distribu- 
tion will prove to be about the same as 
a year ago. 

While it is true that the competition 
from lard is keener as prices decline, 
nevertheless it is apparent that a great 
deal of cotton oil is going into con- 
sumption through channels with which 
lard does not compete. As a result sup- 
ply and demand conditions in oil, will 
be the dominating factor the balance of 
this season. 

Outside developments will undoubted- 
ly have influence at times, but the ques- 
tion of available supplies of oil and the 
consumptive requirements are the main 
features. Should the complaints of poor 
quality seed arriving finally result in a 
lighter production of oil than the pre- 
vious season, the favorable prospects of 
eating into the large carryover, would 
have a stimulating influence. 

What there will be at the outset of 
the new year to induce speculative pres- 
sure on the oil market, other than con- 
tinued weakness in lard, is difficult to 
see at this time. Oil prices at the sea- 
son’s low point, are reasonable. Hedge 
pressure will develop from time to time, 
but with the bulk of the visible stocks 
of oil in strong hands, any sharp down- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


.New Orleans, La., Jan. 2, 1930.— 
Further weakness in lard and somewhat 
freer offerings of crude contributed to 
lower values in cotton oil. Crude is 
barely steady at 674c; Texas, 7c; val- 
ley bleachable, 774¢ bid, 8c asked, f.o.b. 
New Orleans. Liberal tenders of New 
Orleans were stopped promptly. Hesi- 
tation prevails, the trade feeling oil is 
near the bottom, while something might 
develop to lift prices. Within sixty days 
active markets are expected. In the 
meanwhile crude may touch 6%c with 
minimum selling. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 2, 1930.—Crude 
cottonseed oil, 7@7%c; 41 per cent pro- 
tein cottonseed meal, $36.50; loose cot- 
tonseed hulls, $7.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Jan. 2, 1930.—cotton 
seed, nominal; prime crude oil, 6%4@7c; 
43 per cent cake and meal, $40.00; hulls, 
$11.00; mill run linters, 2% @3%éc. 





turns in prices are apt to witness sup- 
port from leading refiners, who will be 
interested the next few months in 
stabilized or better values in order to 
stimulate distribution. There has been 
some discussion locally, as to a large 
quantity of the visible stocks being car- 
ried unhedged which some take as in- 
dicating confidence in prices on the part 
of the large distributors. 

The volume of speculation in oil has 
been limited the past year, as is wit- 
nessed by the year’s turnover on the 
Produce Exchange, which totaled 2,630,- 


- 900 bbls., compared with 4,604,900 bbls. 


the previous year. 


COCOANUT OIL — The year-end 
holidays added to the quietness in this 
market, but there was no pressure from 
holders and prices ruled rather steady. 
At New York, tanks were quoted at 
7%@7%ec, while at the Pacific coast, 
tanks were quoted at 6%c. 


CORN OIL—The market was quiet 
and about steady, with prices at New 
York quoted at 7% @7%c f.o.b. mills. 


SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand was re- 
ported as slow and the market more or 
less nominal. At New York, tanks 
were quoted at 104%@10%c. At the 
Pacific Coast, tanks were quoted at 9c. 

PALM OIL—A firmer feeling pre- 
vailed in this market, due more to a 
scarcity of near-by palm oil and a lit- 
tle more inquiry rather than.to any ac- 
tive business. At New York, spot 
Nigre was quoted nominally at 7%4c; 
shipment Nigre, 744@7.20c; shipment 
Lagos, 74@7%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—The market 
was dull but very steady. New York 
tanks were quoted at 7%c. Shipment 
oil was quoted at 7@7%ke. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—While business 
was slow there appeared to be a little 
more interest in the market. At New 
York, spot tanks were quoted at 8@ 
8%c; nearby shipment, 7%c; future 
shipment, 7c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL — Offerings are 
scarce and are expected to remain so 
until February. At New York, ship- 
ment prices are quoted at 9c nominal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Demand for 
store oil was quiet and prices were 
quoted at %c over January. South- 
east crude, 7%c sales; Valley, 7@7%sc; 
Texas, 6%c nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 

Friday, December 27, 1929. 
—Range— —Closing— 


Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
OR ids Stan ledeere eae 845 a 870 
RUM ath cic Kole sei eae ee SOe O xcs 
6 ON 300 853 853 851 a 859 
(See eee ae ee 855 a 870 
Mar. .... 500 988 896 897 a 898 
BENS 66s aa eee 900 a 918 
May 600 918 917 915 a 917 
A eT eee NS ee 920 a 935 
July -- 1100 9385 9384 9384 a 


Total sales, including switches, 2,500 
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bbls. Prime crude S. E. 7%c bid. 
Saturday, December 28, 1929. 


Nea aes 840 a 865 
MS occs w 2200 851 845 845 a 855 
| Nee See eee 855 a 870 
eae | ke eee | ee 
ae eee 895 900 a 916 
May ..... 13800 915 .... 915 a 916 
Oe er ee oe 915 920 a 9385 
July ..... 500 33 933 933 a 935 
EE aes oe ae 9: 36 a 950 


Total sales, including switches, 4,100 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 


Monday, December 30, 1929. 


SN ge oi neo. bes 01 ease 845 a 870 
a 100 848 848 848 a.... 
DE GStin Gaol. seas .-.. 855 a 870 
Mar. .... 2800 894 890 89la.... 
ee er ee 895 a 910 
May ..... 500 913 912 91lla 912 
BD coy cis biG ss hess 915 a 930 
July . 1300 931 928 928 a 930 
Be Ss0 sees aeek ase 930 a 945 


Total sales, including switches, 4,700 
bbls. P. crude S. E. nominal. 


Tuesday, December 31, 1929. 


A ae eee 840 a 865 
RT So ga 6. Gadde 66> odes 840 a 870 
SESS Abe was ee Te 
ee eee. wet 
ES eee ae ee 890 a 905 
May ..... 2000 912 907 907 a.... 
June .... --- 910 a 925 
July ..... 2700 9: 29 "924 923 a 924 
NE Se ne ee aks s . 928 a 940 
Total sales, including ‘switches, 4,700 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7c sales. 
Wednesday, January 1, 1930. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 
Thursday, January 2, 1930. 
ae pase ee 840 a 865 
ON ee eee Sees iso 5 
ee <a aie inks se: “eee 
SR Sass sess 885 884 882 a 884 
BS éccss eka Wes ose eee 
| aa 910 905 903 a 905 
OS Oe eee 906 a 919 
See 927 920 920a.... 
SSSR re re oe -+-- 928 a 835 








See page 41 for later markets. 
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The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 








General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 
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HELP IN MEASURING MARKETS. 


Data enabling the measurement of 
markets—general consumer, industrial 
and farm—have just been issued by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce in the 
“Market Data Handbook of United 
States.” 

This is the first time detailed 
statistics of the industrial as well as 
the urban and the rural consumer 
markets have been gathered from 
widely distant sources and brought 
together for the benefit of manufac- 
turers and distributors. 

The book has been compiled to 
satisfy a demand for statistical in- 
formation upon which to base econom- 
ical marketing or sales operations. 
The need for such information has 
increased with increased competition 
and the narrowing of profit margins. 

The statistics are broken down on a 
county basis and furnish figures for 
_estimating the sales or manufacturing 
possibilities of any given section. The 
tables are supplemented by four maps 
showing wholesale consumer trading 
areas, retail shopping areas, trade 
areas for budgetary control purposes, 
and wholesale grocery territories. 

Such data as the number of families 
in each county, the bank deposits, 
individual income-tax returns, number 
of families with telephones, number of 
passenger automobiles, number of retail 
stores and wholesale outlets, etc., by 
which the buying power can _ be 
measured are given on a county unit 
basis. 

The location of manufacturing units 
in 348 industries is given, showing for 
the first time the county distribution 
of manufacturing plants, as well as the 
value of agricultural and mining 
operations in each unit. 

The book will furnish valuable refer- 
ence in almost any organization and 
particularly in the sales department of 
meat packing companies in planning 
new territories to enter and estimating 
the consumptive possibilities of dif- 
ferent sections. 

—~—%—_— 

A PERSISTENT VEGETARIAN. 

William Childs, former head of the 
chain of restaurants bearing his name, 
recently confirmed reports that he is 
organizing a new chain of restaurants. 
The company which will operate them 
will be incorporated within a very 
short time and the location of the first 
of the new chain has already been 
selected at 2678 Broadway, New York 
City, on the site of the old Archam- 
bault restaurant. 

With his brother, the late S. S. 
Childs, Mr. Childs began the string of 
restaurants which bear their name 
forty years ago. He came into dis- 
agreement with his stockholders a 
year ago when, they complained, he 
subordinated meat dishes on his menus 
to his own vegetarian preferences. 
After some internal dissension Mr. 
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Childs was prevailed upon to try his 
opponents’ policy, but he did not like 
the venture, and last January by a 
surprise attack recaptured control of 
the chain. 

An extensive campaign for proxies 
was waged in the following six weeks, 
but when the stockholders’ meeting 
was held in March Mr. Childs and his 
associates were decisively beaten. He 
then retired from participation in its 
operation, although as far as is known 
he has not disposed of his extensive 
holdings in its stock. 

The Childs chain has been reporting 
increased profits regularly during the 
last year since the policy favoring meat 
was put in force. Their stock, which 
had fallen to a low of 44 in 1928, rallied 
to about 70 just before the stock 
—— crash. It is now quoted around 

0. 


+ Ye 
SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 
Prices of shortening and salad and 

cooking oils on Thursday, Jan. 2, 1930, 
based on sales made by member com- 


panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 








Shortening. 
Per lb. 

North and Northeast: 

IE SIE. a vie ww cect es 0geee ee @10% 

Ee Es ao p06 Nee die sietwsecase @10% 

BOGE CROM BOO TBs. ss cccccccssccceas @11% 
Southeast: 

SEAS PrPny Tree reer @10% 

SE Se BOOS Ts ce ceca vvcvcseces @10% 
Southwest: 

Certete, BE000 Ths... ccccccccsscsvece @10% 

So SE Seer rary ee @10% 

Less than 10,000 Ibs...........cse06 @10% 
ENO IGS 6a 60 6 050 6.00.5:5.0800 60:60:60 @11 

Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

I ML, sceac6e0ee be scews @10% 

ye RE Be rer @l1 

Bh BO hs 25654040 n cee seecsoeentes @i11% 
South: 

Ee ene re @10% 
BOO SRM CRTIOTD. <0 ses ctvcccccccce @10% 
| rey TT rr ror rer @10% 
Cooking Oil—White. 

1c per lb. less than salad oil. 
Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
Yc per Ib. less than salad oil. 
—__________,, 
The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 




















South Texas Cotton Oil Co. 


Houston, Texas 


Manufacturer of 


Hydrogenated Oils 


Cotton Seed and Peanut, for 


SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 


and Confectionery Trades 
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@10% 
@10% 
@11% 


@10% 
@10% 


@10% 
@10% 
@10% 
@u 


@10% 
@i1 
@lly% 


@10% 
@10% 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Provisions were irregular the latter 
part of the week due to a better hog 
market, absence of liquidation and 
lighter hedge pressure covering. An 
increase in lard stocks checked bulges. 
Sentiment is mixed. Cash trade fair. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was quiet and weak. Trade 
is mixed and support limited. Prices 
are at new lows. Crude is steady. 
Southeast, 7%c bid; Valley, 7%c asked; 
Texas, 6%c bid. Cash oil trade is 
quiet. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: Jan., $8.35@ 
8.65; Feb., $8.40@8.60; March, $8.78@ 
8.79; April, $8.85@8.99; May, $8.98@ 
9.00; June, $9.05@9.15; July, $9.17@ 
9.18; Aug., $9.28@9.30. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 75sc f.o.b. 

Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 9% @9*%éc. 

a rd 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
New York, Jan. 3, 1980.—Lard, prime 
western, $10.65@10.75; middle western, 
$10.50@10.60; city, 10%c; refined con- 
tinent, 10%c; South American, 11c; 
Brazil kegs, 12c; compound, 10%c. 
fe 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK IN 1929. 


Livestock received at Chicago dur- 
ing 1929 was valued at $521,375,764, 
which was $1,175,845 less than in 1928. 
However, there were 636,409 fewer ani- 
mals purchased on that market in 1929 
than in 1928. 

The value of the hogs marketed at 
this point in 1929 was $15,000,000 more 
than the 1928 valuation although prac- 
tically 350,000 fewer hogs were re- 
ceived. The general average price of 
hogs for the year was $10.20 com- 
pared with $9.30 in 1928. Thus packers 
paid 90c a hundred more for hogs at 
Chicago in 1929 than in 1928. 

Cattle received were valued at $268,- 
000,000, calves at $12,500,000 and sheep 
at $42,500,000. 

Receipts of the different classes of 
livestock at Chicago during the year, 
compared with the 1928 receipts are as 
follows: 


1929. 1928. 
Cattle 2,388,422 2,505,256 
Calves 672,073 761,611 
Hogs 8,192,951 8,539,405 
Sheep 8,784,863 3,867,882 


The average prices paid for the dif- 
ferent classes of livestock in the two 
years, follow: 


1929. 1928. 
Cattle $13.40 $14.05 
Hogs 10.20 9.30 
Lambs 14.30 14.60 


Slaughter at Chicago in 1929 com- 
pared with 1928 was as follows: 


1929. 1928. 
Cattle 1,659,001 1,769,291 
Calves 643,577 734,895 
Hogs 7,321,736 7,211,427 
Sheep 2,667,183 2,740,157 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 

Stocks of provisions in Chicago at the 
close of business on December 31, 1929, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 


Dec. 31, 


Nov. 30, Dec. 31, 
1929. 929. 28. 


1928 
Mess pork, new, 

made since Oct. 

1, °20, beis..... 896 1,003 1,148 
Mess pork, made 

Oct. 1, '28, to 

Oct. 1, ’29, bris. 103 
Other 

barreled pork, 

WEE. desccccsve 23,502 


16,779 
1, 
occece 15,867,471 4,930,386 22,645,086 


0 
6,187,000 19,905,015 
7,099,836 5,237,483 


7,494,821 
3,819,667 


ees cee ceccccces covccece 669,363 


TON. eicccclinx 
made since Oct. 
1, °20, Ibe..... 17,167,517 12,031,487 15,748,649 
D. 8. el. bellies, 
made prev. to 


Oct. 1, ’29, Ibs. 3,443,818 6,299,643 5,114,196 
D. S. rib bellies, 

made since Oct. 

a See 319,057 288,615 1,997,266 
D. 8. rib bellies, 

made prev. to 

Oct. 1, '20, lbs. 15,335 WOES ccvceces 
Ex. sh. cl. sides, 

made since Oct. 

ie Se 8,528 10,517 183,521 
Ex. sh. cl. sides, 

made prev. to 

Oct. 1, ’29, Ibs. 96,852 109,863 4,000 
ae eS eer Pe KssCawass 
Ex. 8. R. sides, 

We esp cbewcaca Chenedense yt errr 
D. 8B th met 

backs, Ibs. .... 3,425,851 1,857,175 3,597,723 
D. S. shldrs., Ibs. SED shavewhe <sadbvdes 
S. P. hams, lIbs.. 30,298,144 23,037,786 27,922,709 


8. P. skinned 
hams, Ibs. .... 29,362,259 24,285,329 15,223,385 
S. P. bellies, lbs. 19,922,898 14,844,480 21,179,073 
8S. P. Californias 
or Picnics-S. P. 
angen shldrs., 
1 


. ecigesasuse 9,461,810 6,005,957 9,495,089 

8. P. shidrs., Ibs. 272,292 304,255 453,448 
Other cuts of 

meats, Ibs. ... 5,843,781 4,824,714 6,366,184 


Total cut meats, 
TB. occ ccncescs 119,881,437 94,149,553 107,954,606 


a - 

LOS ANGELES PACKERS OPEN. 

Cornelius Brothers of Los Angeles, 
Calif., held open house on New Year’s 
day in honor of the formal opening of 
their new plant at Boyle and Vernon 
avenues. Friends and patrons of the 
concern inspected the plant and par- 
took of a luncheon, including barbe- 
cued beef. Glen and Paul Cornelius 
are buyers for the new concern, and 
M. H. Myers, Harold Cornelius, Carl 
Mayfield and Jack Hatfield will be ac- 
tive on the selling side. 


a or 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Jan. 2, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 79,197 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, none. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 79,055 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 37,676 quarters. 


rr 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Dec. 1 to Dec. 31, 1929, totaled 64,814,- 
760 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 1,213,- 
600 Ibs.; stearine, 56,800 Ibs. 


Al 
Stocks at 7 Markets 


The year closed with the total stocks 
of meat and lard on hand at the seven 
principal markets of the country less 
than those of a year ago. This is more 
than offset by the fact, however, that 


hog runs in December, 1928, were some 
300,000 larger than in the month just 
ended. 

Pickled meats show a considerable 
gain during the month and are ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 lbs. heavier than 
the stocks on December 31 a year ago. 
Regular hams showed a gain of some 
11,600,000 lbs. during December but are 
still more than 6,000,000 lbs. under the 
stocks of a year ago. 

Skinned hams, on the other hand, are 
about 19,000,000 Ibs. over the stocks of 
last year at this time, a gain of nearly 
8,000,000 lbs. having been made in the 
month just closed. 

While the stocks of other cuts 
showed some gain during the month 
they are well under those of last year. 
This is true, also, of lard, there being 
nearly 10,000,000 lbs. less lard on hand 
at the beginning of the new year than 
on last January 1. 

Stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. 
Joseph and Milwaukee, on December 31, 
1929, with comparisons, as especially 
compiled by THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, are reported as follows: 


Dec. 31, Nov. 30, Dec. 31, 
1929. 1929. 1928, 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Total S. P. 
a errr 172,725,447 138,000,011 164,837,172 
Total D. 8. 
meats ....... 44,290,901 38,457,300 60,038,061 


Total all meats.231,791,084 187,001,608 243,808,368 


P. S. lard .... 26,880,375 28,667,705 36,199,662 
Other lard .... 13,008,313 9,273,629 12,543,195 
Total lard .... 39,388,688 37,941,334 48,742,857 


S. P. regular 

hams ......... 54,932,237 438,292,186 61,104,149 
S. P. sknd. hams 55,173,614 47,438,356 36,347,705 
S. P. bellies... 44,989,368 37,008,546 46,815,748 
S. P. picnics... 17,179,482 9,772,663 19,801,720 
D. S. bellies .. 35,162,004 32,297,320 48,914,079 
D. 8. fat backs. 7,864,331 5,141,876 9,006,415 


——--fo--- — 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, Jan. 3, 1930.—General pro- 
vision market dull; demand very poor 
for hams, picnics, square shoulders and 
pure lard; trading quiet. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 91s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, none; hams, long cut, 
102s; picnics, none; short backs, 88s; 
bellies, clear, 78s; Canadian, 90s; Cum- 
berland, 78s; spot lard, 52s 9d. 

~~ fe 


COTTON OIL EXPORTS TO CUBA. 

Exports of cottonseed oil to Cuba 
during the first half of 1929 amounted 
to 497,390 lbs., valued at $84,733. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1928, 773,524 Ibs., 
valued at $79,061, were exported, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 


Commerce. 
eX 


HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, Dec. 31, 1929.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 31s, 9d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 28s, 6d. 

fo 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended Dec. 21, 1929, amounted to 5,178 
metric tons, compared with 4,802 metric 

tons for the same period of 1928. 
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HOGS FREE FROM DISEASE. 


Hogs killed in Chicago in September 
made a new record for freedom from 
tuberculosis, according to the prelimi- 
nary report recently issued from the 
office of the federal inspector in charge 
of the Chicago district. 

This preliminary report shows that 
only 9.4 per cent of Chicago-killed 
hogs were retained for tuberculosis 
during that month. Although the low 
time usually occurs in November or 
December, this low percentage in Sep- 
tember makes the September record the 
best of any month of any year since 
before the war. 

The following table sets forth vividly 


the tremendous decrease in_ recent 
years: 
Carcasses 
Retained Condemned 
. Se eee 9.4% 0.36% 
_ aE See 15.6% 0.56% 
Semt.. 1eet....... 21.4% 0.85% 


It will be noted that the percentage 
of tuberculosis and the losses conse- 
quent thereto are much less than half 
as great as those of five years ago. 

Farmers first became actively inter- 
ested in the campaign to control live 
stock tuberculosis when a group of 
packers offered a bonus of 10c per live 
cwt. to hogs from accredited counties. 
In recent years a tremendously increas- 
ing number of farmers in the Chicago 
territory not only have tested their cat- 
tle and removed the infected ones, but 
have followed the policy of raising their 
young pigs and young chickens on new 
clean ground which is uncontaminated 
by the eggs and germs of pests and 
disease. 

This constantly decreasing percent- 
age of tuberculosis is merely one 
method of measuring the success of the 
new methods. 

-- ee 

CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended Dec. 26, 1929, with comparisons, 
as reported by the Dominion Live Stock 
Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 











1,000-1.200 Ibs. 

Week Same 

ended Prev. week, 

Dec. 26. week. 1928. 

a er $ 9.70 $ 9.25 $10.00 
ree 9. 9.85 10.50 
ll es. 9.50 9.50 9.00 
SET 6500nee6es060%00 8. 8.25 8.75 
Edmonton .............- 8.50 8.50 
Prince Albert .......... Sebe 7.25 7.50 
Boose JAW nccccccccces cece 8.75 8.00 
Saskatoon ............+: 8.50 8.50 8.25 

VEAL CALVES. 
ea $16.75 $16.00 
Montreal . 00 14.50 
Winnipeg ... 14.00 13.00 
Calgary ..... 9.50 9.50 
Edmonton 11.00 12.00 
Prince Albert .......... nena 8.00 8.50 
errr 11.00 11.00 12.00 
Saskatoon . m 10.00 
ED 5k nd acgesesesun $10.75 
Montreal 11.00 
Winnipeg 10.00 
Calgary .... 9.50 
Edmonton x ‘ 9.75 
Reemee AUROTe . ..eccees OF v 9.65 
SEED oscsbsccsses 11.40 10.80 9.90 
Saskatoon ......... ro 10.80 9.85 
GOOD LAMBS 

ere $12.50 $13.00 $13.00 
DEEL. Sacscccccnnndes sae 12.00 11.00 
CE Aceh eackasbae 6 9.50 10.00 11.50 
ere 10.00 10.00 11.00 
Sree 10.00 10.00 11.50 
Prince Albert 8.22 8.00 10.50 
Moose Jaw ............ e 9.50 11.50 
DRMROOGR cccccccccccces se00 coee 10.25 
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WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 
Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports for week ended December 
28, 1929, with comparisons, as reported 

by the New York Hide Exchange: 


Week ended. New York. Boston. Phila. 
Dec. 28, 1929........ 81,040 wei os 
Dec. 21, 1929.......; 41.766 14.097 4,216 
Dec. 14, 1929........ 63,697 15,061 56/303 
Dec. 7, 1920........ 97139 35,956  2'360 
Dec. 20; 1998........ 18/926 BEB cst 
Dec. 22, 1928........ 22'078 oe eas 

To date, 1929......2,198,508 587,882 ...... 

To date, 1928...... 2,509,121 1,114,729 ..... : 

a Yo 


HIDE AND SKIN IMPORTS. 


Hides and skins to the value of $150,- 
000,000 are imported into the United 
States annually, according to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. These come 
from many countries including France, 
Italy, Germany, Argentine, Uruguay, 
Canada and Australia. 

The foreign market accounts for 99 
per cent of all goat skins, between 30 
and 40 per cent of all cattle hides, 40 
per cent of all calf skins and 60 per 
cent of all sheep and lamb skins. 

The total imports of hides and skins 
during November, 1929, amounted to 
50,957,517 Ibs. valued at $12,717,285. 
Imports included 606,808 cattle hides, 
91,476 kips, 617,068 calf skins, 43,067 
horse, colt and ass skins, 5,107,231 goat 
and kid skins, 1,811,768 sheep and lamb 
skins, 3,054 buffalo hides, 106,598 kan- 
garoo and wallaby skins and 63,707 deer 
and elk skins. 

- fe - 
HIDE TARIFF APPEAL. 


An appeal has been made to senators 
to resist the move for the elimination 
of the proposed duty on hides, backed 
by 11 of the principal farm and live- 
stock organizations. Senator P. L. 
Goldsborough of Maryland has indicated 
that he would offer an amendment re- 
storing hides to the free list as in the 
present tariff law, but at the same time 
to place a duty on leather. 

The house bill provides for a 10 per 
cent duty on hides and the Senate 
finance committee has approved this 
duty. The farm organizations ask for 
a duty of 6c per pound on green hides 
and 10c per pound on dry hides, instead 
of the 10 per cent included in the pend- 
ing measure. 


“Millions of farmers, dairymen and 
stockmen are asking for duties on cattle 
hides and calfskins,” the appeal states. 
“Adequate duties on hides will be at 
once effective in raising and stabilizing 
the price in this country, as we now 
import annually some 300,000,000 Ibs. 
of cattle hides and about 35,000,000 Ibs. 
of calfskins. 

“The hide is not one of the important 
price determining factors in the price 
charged the consumer for shoes. There 
is an average of only 3% lbs. of raw 
hides used in manufacturing a pair of 
shoes. In April, 1929, hides were sell- 
ing 40 per cent below the price obtain- 
ing in April, 1928, but there was no 
change in the retail price of shoes,” the 
statement says. 

fe 


Write us your experience with in- 
edible tanks foaming. Have you noticed 
the kind of material in the tank when 
this happens? Send your comments to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


January 4, 1930. 


HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 

The Adjustment Committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange has fixed 
the following price differentials between 
the basis grade and the premium and 
discount grades of hides which may be 
delivered against Exchange contracts. 
These differentials are effective Decem- 
ber 31, to prevail until further notice. 

The following differentials are based 
on hides taken off in the United States 
and Canada in the non-discount months 
of July, August, and September, and 
on hides taken off in the Argentine in 
the non-discount months of December, 
January and February. 

The differentials on frigorifico hides 
are based on delivery ex dock including 
freight, insurance, weighing, bundling, 
taring, and financing. 


FRIGORIFICO HIDES. 






Cents per lb. 
WBOIOD «0:05 004.05 5909 0000 sencanesse eves 3.75 premium 
— GROG +6 o.0s00 ss cctcetsaveessice 1.95 premium 
EE waneueGaca svassudde nent oweantvaa 3.55 premium 
Ex “ight cows and stevrs.........-- 2.70 premium 

PACKER HIDES. 

Heavy native steers.....cccccscccecs 2.70 premium 
Ex. light native steers............. 1.60 premium 
ae No differential 
Light mative COWS....cccccccccccseos Basis 


Heavy butt branded steers.. 


ieee 1.60 premium 
Heavy Colorado steers .... 


séuae 1.10 premium 


ROOT TOROS BOGGS oc ccccccccccces 1.60 premium 
EAE Dewees GOONS 2... cccccccesese No differential 
Mex, LG TORRS SUCSTS. 200 cccccscese .55 discount 
POE GON iy ndcavevecccaeececees 4 55 discount 
PACKER TYPE HIDES. 
Branded cows and steers...........- 1.35 discount 
Native cows and steers...........+0. 25 discount 
a oo 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended December 28, 1929, were 
2,602,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,358,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,193,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to December 28 
this year, 191,694,000 lbs.; same period 
a year ago, 201,822,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended December 28, 1929, were 
3,522,000 lbs.; previous week, 4, 135, 000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,424, 000 
lbs.; from January 1 to December 28 
this year, 213,418,000 lbs.; same period 
a year ago, 225,571,000 Ibs. 

— — fe 

DECEMBER HIDE SALES LARGE. 

December sales or raw hide futures 
on the New York Hide Exchange 
totaled 21,520,000 lbs., as contrasted 
with 11,520,000 lbs. during June, the 
first month of operation. 

The month just ended was the fourth 
best in the Exchange’s history, from 
the standpoint of volume, and reflected 
seasonal quiet incidental to year-end 
inventories in the leather and shoe in- 
dustries. 

~ fe 
NOVEMBER SHEEPSKIN STOCKS. 

Stocks of sheep, lamb and cabretta 
skins for November, 1929, with com- 
parisons, are reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce as follows: 

RAW STOCKS AT END OF MONTH. 


Nov., Oct., Nov., 

1929. 1929. 1928, 
Sheep and lamb.5,691,203 6,097,355 5,670,660 
Cabretta ....... 766,132 793,013 416,088 


IN PROCESS END OF MONTH. 
Sheep and lamb.4,613,465 4,641,009 4,804,777 
Cabretta ....... 372,547 336,720 276,339 
PRODUCTION DURING MONTH. 


Sheep and lamb.3,050,157 3,732,953 3,119,716 
Cabretta ....... 251,577 273,155 193,247 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—Despite the inter- 
ruption due to the mid-week holiday, 
there was an active trade in the packer 
hide market, with most of the business 
accomplished in the last couple days of 
the old year. Upwards of 100,000 hides 
were moved during the period, including 
some trading at the end of the pre- 
vious week. Early combination trades 
established the market %c higher on 
Colorados, followed later by a similar 
advance on butt branded and heavy 
Texas steers. At the end of previous 
week, light native cows moved at 13%c 
flat for both Chicago and Missouri 
River points take-off; all other descrip- 
tions moved at unchanged prices. With 
the continued light kill, packers’ stocks 
are very light and the market remains 
firm, despite the poorer quality of hides 
available during the winter season. 
Heavy branded hides are still in best 
demand and the differentials have wid- 
ened in favor of those descriptions. 

Spready native steers nominally 
around 18c. About 11,000 heavy na- 
tive steers moved at end of last week 
at 16c, and 7,000 more November-De- 
cembers this week at same figure. 
Three cars of September to December 
extreme light native steers were report- 
ed at 15c, steady. 

About 8,500 butt branded steers, 
mostly Decembers, sold this week at 
15%c, with 3,000 reported at end of 
last week at 15c. Colorados also ad- 
vanced %c on the movement of about 
20,000, mostly Decembers, at 14%%c, 
while 3,000 more sold at the end of last 
week at 14c. Heavy Texas steers moved 
at 15%c, a %c advance. Light Texas 
steers have not sold since the advance; 
last trading was at 13%c, previous 
week, but killers quoting 14@14%c. 


Extreme light Texas steers moved with 
branded cows at 13c. 


One sale of 900 October to December 
heavy native cows was made at 13'%c, 
steady. One packer moved 8,000 light 
native cows, dating December into 
January, at the end of last week at 
13%ec flat for Chicago and Missouri 
River points; others asking %2c more 
for River points. The movement of 
branded cows, at end of last week and 
early this week, totaled about 30,000, 
mostly Decembers, all at 138c, steady. 

Last sales of native bulls were at 
9%c for straight weights and 10c for 
light stock. Branded bulls last sold at 
846c for northerns and up to 9%c for 
light southerns. 


South American market fairly active, 
about 45,000 hides being reported. Last 
trading was at $40.37% for Argentine 
steers, equal to about 18%c, as against 
$39.75 paid previous week; Uruguay 
steers last sold at $41.37%, equal to 
about 18 9/16c, with $40.75 paid pre- 
vious week. 





steady but quiet, most local December 
productions having been sold earlier at 
13%c for light average all-weight na- 
tive steers and cows and 12%c for 
branded, while some heavier average 

Some further trading in the Pacific 
Coast market early at 12c for steers 
and 11c for cows, f.o.b. shipping point, 
steady prices; that market now sold up 
to December. 

COUNTRY HIDES—The country 
market is steady to firm but trading 
has been greatly restricted by light re- 


ceipts. Quotations are for the most 
part nominal. Good all-weights quoted 
11%c, selected, delivered, with 12c 


asked by some. Heavy steers and cows 
slow and priced 104% @11c. Buff weights 
listed 1142.@12c asked. Extremes gen- 
erally top at 13%c, also some houses 
asking 14c. All-weight branded 94@ 
10c, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—One packer moved a 
car of November calf at 21%c for 
northerns and 20'%c for southerns, un- 
derstood for export; market generally 
quoted 21@21'%c asked. 

One car 10/15 lb. Chicago city calf 
sold at 18%4c, and asking up to 20c¢ for 
8/10 lb.; however, straight weight 8/15 
lb. generally quoted 1844@19c. Mixed 
cities and countries 1542@16c; straight 
countries 15c. One lot of 1,500 Chicago 
city light calf and deacons sold at $1.50. 

KIPSKINS—One big packer moved 
about 5,000 November kips at 19c for 
northern natives, 16%c for  over- 
weights, and 15c for branded; these 
prices now bid and asking 20c for na- 
tives. 

Chicago city kips last sold at 17c. 
Mixed cities and countries quoted 15@ 
15%c; straight countries 14c. 

One big packer sold regular slunks 
at $1.25; hairless last sold at 27'4c. 

HORSEHIDES—Market about un- 
changed and slow. Choice renderers 
quoted $4.50@5.00, and mixed city and 
country lots $3.75@4.25 flat, running 
not over 10 per cent No. 2’s; buyers 
insist upon $1.00 less for excess No. 
2's. 

SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts quoted 
14@15c per lb. Last sale of big packer 
shearlings was at $1.05, running up- 
wards of 60 per cent No. 2’s; some out- 
side lots have sold at $1.00, with small 
ones at 90c. Pickled skins last sold at 
$7.75 per doz. straight run of packer 
production; market nominally 25@50c 
lower. Last sales of December wool 
pelts were at $1.30 each, small lambs 
and sheep included at $1.00. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
quoted 6%@7c. Ten cars fresh frozen 
scraps for gelatine purposes sold at 
514¢, ¢c.a.f. Chicago. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Market quiet, all 
December hides having sold earlier at 
16c for native steers, 15c for butt 
brands and 14c for Colorados. Two cars 
November-December bulls sold at 9c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Trading rather 
quiet, due to light receipts and offer- 
ings. Buff weights quoted 1142@12c 
asked. Asking 13%c for 25/45 Ib. ex- 
tremes. 
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CALFSKINS — Market active and 
sales of upwards of 50,000 skins about 
cleaned up market. Small quantity 5-7’s 
sold at $1.85; car 7-9’s sold at $2.27% 
and $2.30 now bid; car 9-12’s sold $2.75. 


———_—- 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, Dec. 28, 1929—Close: Jan. 
14.05n; Feb. 14.30n; Mar. 14.60n; Apr. 
14.90n; May 15.20b; June 15.40n; July 
15.60n; Aug. 15.80n; Sept. 16.05@16.15 
sales; Oct. 16.20n; Nov. 16.30n. Sales 
22 lots 


Monday, Dec. 30, 1929—Close: Jan. 
14.05n; Feb. 14.30n; Mar. 14.60n; Apr. 
14.90n; May 15.20@15.25; June 15.40n; 
July 15.60n; Aug. 15.80n; Sept. 16.00@ 
par Oct. 16.10n; Nov. 16.20n. Sales 
30 lots. 


Tuesday, Dec. 31, 1929—Close: Jan. 
14.10n; Feb. 14.35n; Mar. 14.65n; Apr. 
14.95n; May 15.25@15.40; June 15.45n; 
July 15.65n; Aug. 15.90n; Sept. 16.12@ 
16.15; Oct. 16.20n; Nov. 16.30n. Sales 
47 lots. 


Wednesday, Jan. 1, 19830—New Year’s 
Day. No Market. 


Thursday, Jan. 2, 1930—Close: Jan. 
14.20; Feb. 14.45; Mar. 14.75; Apr. 
15.05; May 15.35; June 15.55; July 
15.75; Aug. 15.95; Sept. 16.19; Oct. 
16.30; Nov. 16.40; Dec. 16.65. Sales 15 
lots. 


Friday, Jan. 38, 1930—Close: Jan. 
14.25n; Feb. 14.60n; Mar. 14.90n; Apr. 
15.20n; May 15.45b; June 15.70n; July 
15.95n; Aug. 16.15n; Sept. 16.39b; Oct. 
16.60n; Nov. 16.85n; Dec. 17.10b 


Qe. 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended January 3, 1930, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended Prev. 
Jan. 3 week, 
Spr. nat. strs. @18n @18n @24 
Hyvy. nat. strs. @16 @16 @22 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @15% @15 @20 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 


Cor. week, 
1929. 


SR svceee @15% @15 @20 
Hvy. Col. strs. @14% @14 @19 
Ex-light Tex. 

re @13 @13 @18n 
Brnd’d cows. @13 @13 174%@18 
Hvy. nat. cows @13% 134@13% @19 
Lt. nat. cows. 184 G14 18%@14 @18% 
Nat. bulls .. 9%@10 9%@10 @15 
Brnd’d bulls. S4@ Ae.) 84@ 9% 134@14% 
Calfskins ...21 1% @20% @26 
Kips, nat. .. Giow @19 @24 
Kips, ov-wt.. @16%b @17 @23n 
Kips, —- @15b @15 21 @21%n 
Slunks, reg.. @1.25 @1.20 @1.50 
Slunks, hris.. @27% @27% @55 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lec: per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all wts.184%@13% 13%@13% @18ax 
Branded ....124%@12% 124%@12% @17ax 
Nat. bulls .. 9 9%n 9 @ 9%4n 134H@14%n 
Brnd’d bulls. 8 @ 8%n 8 @ 8%n12 @13n 


Calfskins ... @18% @18% @24n 
i ees @l7 te @22n 
Slunks, reg.. @1.00 90 1.00 @1.25 
Slunks, hris.. @20n @20n 45 @b50n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers..104%@1lin 10%@lin 14%@15n 
Hvy. cows .104@1lin 10%@lin 144@15n 
BED “ecsctes @12 114%@12 144 @15n 
Extremes ...18%@14 18%@14 16%@17n 
Balle ..cccve 7 7 7 7% @ll 
— 15n 144%@15n @18n 
ahh e:0 ¢ 14n 14n 17 @18n 
Tent calf...1.10@1.20 1.00@1.10 1. 40@1.5 50 
Deacons ee 10@1.20 1.00@1.10 1.40@1. 
Slunks, reg..60 @75 50 @60n 70 , 
Slunks, hris.. 5 @10n @10n 25 @30 
Horsehides ..3.75@5.09 3.75@5.00 5.50@6.50 
Hogskins ...50 @55 50 @55 70 @80 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs. .1.25@1.30 1.25@1.30 -1.50@2.10 
Sml._ pkr. 

lambs ..... 1.00@1.15 1.00@1.15 1.80@2.00 


Pkr. shearlgs.00 @1.05 90 @1.05 1.40@1.50 
Dry pelts ...14 @15 14 @15 26 @28 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 2, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Choice steers, yearlings and fat 
heifers under comparatively light sup- 
ply and broad shipping outlet 25@50c 
higher; late trade showing more de- 
pendable action, while the fairly numer- 
ous offering of short feds and warmed 
up steers, kinds scaling generally from 
1,100 Ibs. upward, continue to sell on 
an undependable basis with the trade 
draggy and prices uneven; fed heifers 
sharing greater part of price advances 
accorded fat steers; fat she stock gen- 
erally steady with improved demand for 
choice grain fed cows; bulls in good 
demand to shippers and outsiders; best 
sausage offerings 25c or more higher 
with supply very light; vealers clos- 
ing $1.00@2.00 lower with bulk light 
and medium weights late at $11.50@ 
13.50; best yearlings for week, $16.00; 
with 1,350-lb. steers at $15.50; bulk 
fed steers, $11.75@13.75. 

HOGS — Salesmen consistently at- 
tempted to advance prices but packers 
were just as insistent on holding down 
their drove costs and a set of draggy 
and uneven markets resulted; in com- 
parison with last Thursday weight av- 
erages under 200 lbs., 15@25c lower; 
heavier hogs, 30@40c lower; shipping 
demand improved; big packers indiffer- 
ent buyers; today’s extreme top, $9.85, 
paid for sorted 140- to 160-lb. weights; 
bulk good to choice 140- to 200-lb. 
weights, $9.55@9.75; 210- to 300-lb. av- 
erages, $9.35@9.55; pigs mostly $9.25@ 
9.65; packing sows, $8.00@8.75. 

SHEEP—Late advances on limited 
runs only partially erased drastic de- 
cline of late last week and Monday; 
today’s fat lamb prices around 75c be- 


low a week ago and around 50c higher 
than Monday; undergrades unchanged; 
fat ewes, 25@50c higher. Tops: Fat 
lambs, $13.75; fat ewes, $6.25. Bulks: 
Fat lambs, $12.75@13.25; medium to 
good yearlings, $9.50@10.50; fat ewes, 
$5.25@6.00; feeding lambs unchanged, 
bulk medium to good, $11.50@12.00, few 
at $12.25@12.50. 
ee es 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
cono: 


Kansas City, Kan. Jan. 2, 1930. 

CATTLE—There was a broad de- 
mand for lightweight fed stecrs and 
yearlings and the limited supply sold 
at mostly 25c; higher rates with spots, 
as much as 50c up on some of the more 
desirable grades. Better grades of 
matured steers were taken at steady 
to strong prices, while other fed steers 
ruled steady to weak. Fat she stock 
closed at steady to 25c; higher levels 
with fat cows showing the full advance. 
Cutter cows held steady and final prices 
on bulls are steady to strong. Choice 
910-lb. yearlings scored $15.00 for the 
week’s top and most of the fed arrivals 
cleared from $10.50 to $13.00. Vealers 
are around 50c higher with selected 
lots reaching $14.00 on late days. 

HOGS—Some weakness was in evi- 
dence early in the week and slight re- 
ductions in values were effected, but 
limited supplies later in the period 
and an improved demand brought prices 
back to fully steady levels as compared 
with last Thursday. The late top 
rested at $9.55 on choice grades scal- 
ing from 160- to 240-lbs. Underweights 
have had the preference on shipping 
account and have commanded top 
prices on several occasions. Packing 
grades closed about steady, selling 
from $8.35 down. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs were under con- 
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siderable pressure at the opening of 
the week and sharp declines were reg- 
istered, but a good portion of the lcss 
was recovered on later days and final 
prices are around 25¢c under a week 
ago. Best fed Western lambs brought 
$13.10 on Thursday for the week’s top 
and the bulk of the arrivals cleared 
from $12.25 to $13.00. Choice shorn 
lambs reached $13.50 at the close. Ma- 
ture classes were scarce and prices are 
unchanged. 
—— de—_—. 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Jan. 2, 1930. 

CATTLE—Light receipts of fed 
steers and yearlings for the week re- 
sulted in the market showing a touch 
of strength. Current prices are quoted 
strong to 25c higher than the close of 
the previous week, with yearlings and 
light steers showing the full upturn. 
She stock closed the week strong to a 
little higher; bulls, steady; veals, weak 
to 50c lower. No choice long fed steers 
arrived, best selling at $14.50, with 
weighty steers, 1,490 lbs., $13.50. 

HOGS — Moderate receipts, broad 
shipping demand and the usual inquiry 
from local packers dominated the mar- 
ket situation in the hog _ division 
throughout the period. The market 
has received good support, with price 
tendency stronger. Comparisons Thurs- 
day with Thursday uncover a net ad- 
vance of 10@25c. On Thursday bulk 
of the 220- to 300-lb. butchers sold at 
$9.30@9.40; top, $9.40. 

SHEEP—A reaction from the high 
level reached last week is noted in the 
slaughter lamb trade, with comparisons 
Thursday with Thursday 50@60c low- 
er. Matured sheep have been in light 
supply and held steady. Bulk of the 
fed wooled lambs, 90 to 100 lbs., on 
Thursday sold at $12.50@12.75; lambs 
under 90 lbs., upward to $13.00. 
Slaughter ewes, good to choice, sold 
largely at $5.00@5.75; top, $5.85. 

a 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Jan. 2, 1930. 

CATTLE —Improved demand and 
moderate receipts offset the usual holi- 
day bearish influences and cattle prices 
worked higher. Beef steers and year- 
lings ruled largely 25c higher. Plain 
weighty beeves indicated less improve- 
ment, and desirable yearlings gained 
slightly more. Choice medium weight 
beeves topped at $15.00, long yearlings 
reached $14.75, and the bulk cashed at 
$10.25@12.50. Low grade cows were 
little changed. Most other she stock 
advanced 25c, and better grade cows 
were 25@40c up. Short-fed heifers 
bulked at $10.00@11.25, and beef cows 
went at $6.75@9.00, mainly. Medium 
bulls gained 25c and the majority 
turned at $7.75@8.25. Vealers scored 
at $13.00 top as prices advanced 
sharply. 

HOGS — Swine prices held about 
steady with demand broad after the 
holidays. Choice 210- to 240-lb. butch- 
ers earned the late $9.30 top, and de- 
sirable 190- to 320-lb. averages, cleared 
mostly at $9.15@9.25. Better grade 
150- to 180-lb. weights made $9.00@ 
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9.20, and packing sows cashed largely 
at $8.15@8.40, with best around $8.50. 

SHEEP—Subsequent to last week’s 
sharp lamb price advance, drastic de- 
clines occurred and late mild recovery 
left quotations 25c to mostly 50c lower 
for the week. The first arrivals of the 
season from the Scotts Bluff feeding 
area appeared and shared the late top 
at $13.00, while the bulk of better grade 
fed offerings, 96-lb. down, made $12.75 
@13.00. Fat ewes finished steady at 
$5.75 down. 


a 
ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 1, 1980. 

CATTLE—Desirable yearlings and 
lightweight steers are selling readily, 
but there has been some weakness in 
the market for medium and _ heavy- 
weight steers. Best yearlings sold at 
$12.50@13.50; bulk steers and year- 
lings, $9.00@11.75. Common and me- 
dium grade cows are cashing mostly 
at $6.25@7.75; similar heifers, $7.75@ 
9.00; cutters and low cutters, $4.75@ 
5.75; bulk weighty medium grade bulls, 
$8.25@8.75; best, $9.00. Vealers are 
selling from $11.50@13.50 for better 
grades; bulk, $12.00@12.50. 

HOGS—Hog prices have shown some 
declines during the week. Bulk of 130- 
to 300-weights are now selling at $9.10 
@9.15; bulk pigs, $9.00; packing sows, 
$8.00@8.25, or better. 

SHEEP-—Prices of better grade 
lambs have suffered reverses during 
the week. Bulk of fat native and fed 
westerns today, $12.50@12.85. Fat ewes 
are in broad demand. 

=e 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics. ) 
East St. Louis, Ill., Jan 2, 1930. 


CATTLE—The cattle market this 
week was practically devoid of features. 
Short-fed steers dominated the run. 
Compared with a week ago: Steers 
sold strong to 25c higher; vealers, $2.00 
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lower; other classes steady. Bulk of 
steers landed $10.00@13.00 with $14.00 
the best price for both matured kinds 
and yearlings. Top mixed yearlings 
claimed $13.75; best heifers, $13.25, 
while bulk of fat descriptions brought 
$12.00@13.00; medium kinds, $10.00@ 
12.00; most cows, $7.00@8.50; low cut- 
ters largely $4.50@5.00; top sausage 
bulls, $8.75. 

HOGS—Receipts and shipments of 
hogs this week were practically the 
same as last week and values showed 
little net change for the Thursday-to- 
Thursday period. Top on Thursday 
touched $10.00 with most 160- to 230-lb. 
weights at $9.85 and $9.90. Packing 
sows bulked at $8. 10@8. 25. 

SHEEP—Receipts in the sheep house 
increased and prices on lambs were re- 
duced around 75c while throw-outs and 
sheep were unchanged. Packers bought 
the bulk of lambs Thursday at $12.75; 
throwouts, $9.00, and fat ewes, $5.00 
@5.50. 


se 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 2, 1930. 


CATTLE—A generally higher cattle 
market prevailed for all but plain and 
weighty steers. These figured only 
steady whereas better grades of light- 
weight steers and yearlings, together 
with all she stock, ruled 25@50c higher. 
There was a marked scarcity of desir- 
able light steers and especially any- 
thing choice. Bulk of steers and year- 
lings sold from $11.0@12.75; top heavy 
steers, $13.25; part loads of yearlings, 
upward to $15.25. Choice beef cows 
brought $11.00; bulk cows, $6.50@8.50; 
cutters and low cutters, $4.75@6.00; 
choice veals, $13.50. 

HOGS—A somewhat lower trend de- 
veloped in hog prices. Bulk of offer- 
ings, 186 to 280 lbs., sold late from 
$9.35@9.50; lighter kinds, $8.75@9.25; 
late top, $9.50, against $9.70 a week 
earlier. Packing sows ranged from 
$7.75@8.50. 

SHEEP—Lambs sacrificed some of 
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last week’s sharp upturn and closed 
with top of $13.10; bulk fed Jambs, 
$12.85@13.10; natives, largely $12.00@ 


12.50. The top a week earlier was 
$13.40. Fat ewes sold largely from 
$5.00@5.75. 


ae 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined reccipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Dec. 28, 1929, with 
comparisons: 

At 20 markets: 

Week ended Dec. 28... 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
-130,000 452,000 205,000 


Previons week .......... 184,000 790,000 275,000 
PERE ae Aree ace ee 111,000 588,000 184,000 
BE 04 6 55a eed hei eod nee 141,009 592,000 256,000 
MEE 6 nA cha Naccucetonseun 193,000 585,000 200,000 
Me Carian dcvesciesetae 183,000 516,000 177,000 
At 11 markets: Hogs. 


i. fo rer ree 397,000 
Previous week » 


. Sree rrr § . 
MES, 9% sacchssstdegavayarccieerueecewaceu ls 

BP Aiea he SrawahQdcetayacseuss be beneueeeee 518.000 
SO. he tannevedesicGs0ese4enacecevesteaseih 464,000 


At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Dec. 28....105,000 328,000 152,000 
Previous week 33, 606, 215,000 
SE whicaannticudpaueanen 145,000 
WEE ‘asiaacontos xa 203,000 
WOE, San aweereces 142,000 
WE 606Gb one kedsewewadet 140,000 





U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the week 
ended Friday, Dec. 27, 1929: 


Cor. 

Week ended Prev. week, 

Dec, 27. week, 1928. 
PEEP eee ore 122,562 196,077 159,076 
Kansas City, Kan.... 27,612 68,150 77,370 
Omahe .occccscccccee 35,972 63,780 40,048 
, SS 43,028 52,610 60,224 
4 17,391 39,553 31,064 
oe RAR 57,004 89,633 42,146 
St. Joseph, Mo....... 16,809 21,863 27,830 
Indianapolis ......... 23,625 36,930 26,507 
New York City .... 41,031 38,187 41,922 





*Includes East St. Louis, Ill. 
- - —&—— 
LOS ANGELES SLAUGHTERS. 
November slaughter of livestock at 
Los Angeles was the largest of record 
for the month. This included 27,809 
cattle, 12,431 calves, 68,019 hogs and 
58,579 sheep. In November, 1928, there 
were slaughtered 25,230 cattle, 11,953 
calves, 56,115 hogs and 53,000 sheep. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS TUESDAY, DECEMLER 31, 1929. 




















SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1929. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
} ¢ Hogs. Ghee, GCAICOMO .oscovcvcccciscce 6,000 39,000 10,000 
= aye - ~~ ° oe ees Ee oo a cae eae ax b 5,500 8,000 4,000 
REOAE? | -~-> b 32 so hrrs at >> + a 4 TOSS, 6S ARORA PS 6.500 13,000 9,000 
Kansas City ...-......-. i ES “se ns 2'800 13.500 1,500 
asset Re cee a oe a 0 RP ME RGenE <6: see esce ss 1,700 6,500 4,000 
St. Louis 505,500 SO Sioux City ..........s0e: 2'000 8,500 500 
Se ae 10) 3,000 2.060 St. Paul ’ * 7'500 9500 1,090 
sy Cs" ade aaa ahaa 400 3,000 1,000 Oxiahoma ‘City 91221255. 1,000 1,500 200 
“] » 9 ’ 
Bi EMEL 2 => 20s oo 2sres -_ ie 400 Fort Worth 1,200 500 ~—-1,200 
Oklahoma City ......... 100 400 100 Milwaukee 600 2.700 500 
er SEE: Sccesstuves o6 200 400 100 Denver oe 700 11500 300 
DS cibssause epee 100 700 300 Louisville eS tee a pia Ri 300 1,000 200 
Peete sere reste see~er = ioe) See SOMME. 5. vposcelocese- 500 1,800 40) 
SRETEEE 2000 ose oceans + oe ed 300 Indianapolis .........- : 1,500 1100 — 1,000 
PE 6 sbKktateeense ae > 300 1,100 100 Pittsburgh 100 1000 500 
eee SEPP PRTTT ETT 100 6,000 300 Cincinnati ... TER Se eg 300 3200 2,000 
eS 100 1,000 100 Buffalo spine ose scates 100 "500 700 
re 300 700 109 WRDRAMA <.., once 200 1,500 800 
nn lll ead => =| SS em ............ 2 wo me 
enon ale laa >. = = Wee TANARIS 5iu\c «6a dco «So Sen 300 1,100 100 
EDs cavucssnconsepe 100 900 400 dg 
” MD: cccebesostisehhes. vase 500 cane 
oi et “ WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 1, 1930. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1929. 

NOE ee 53,00 25 O00 CRICREO .nccccscccccccese 5,000 13,000 4,000 
a os... nase Teno) tebe Kanees OUy ...c..c0scs. 3.600 5,000 1,000 
DP iiecne sd annus 2, ‘ : 3 on 
SR Sy cdcbce sve ous s+ 5x 9,000 13,500 10,000 Omaha ..............005. 1,500 3,500 100 
ST, pects +esbneatee 3,800 12,500 2000 St. Loule ......cecceceee 1,700 11,000 1,200 
OY OO SS ere 1,400 5,500 g O Bt. Jemephe ...ccsescvesss 2,200 3,500 2,000 
PE ME cencksonesenpe 3,600 10,500 4,500 Sioux City ............ - 1,000 2,009 1,300 
DE S60 de nshas ovdiaes 3,200 14,000 6,500 St. Paul .. ste eee ee eeeees 2,000 12,000 2,400 

Oklahoma City .......... 1,200 1,100 200 Oklahoma City .......... s Holiday. 

Wart Werth ........ .- - 8,200 1,300 4,600 Fort Worth ........-.-.- 2,000 700 1,100 
DIND. cAsanccgvcecee 300 1,500 100 Milwaukee ...........-+- 200 1,600 200 
DET <iutkishwotccs oes 2,000 3,300 2,200 Denver .......5+ ss-seeee 400 100 1,100 
NR = tbs cakaweses 700 1,100 300 Louisville .......--.++5+- d Holiday. 

SI ree 2,609 2,600 200 Wichita ..........-...++2. 300 1,600 100 
ER . 700 7,000 500 Indianapolis ............ Holiday. A 
PE Socsesesoniwae 700 3,200 2,800 Pittsburgh ............ ; 100 2,000 500 
CS EE eee 1,000 2,800 400 Cincinnati. ........ sees Holiday. 

| ers err 1,100 11,700 10.400 Buffalo ...........+-+-ee Holiday. 
SNL: So <dockhesscesinw 800 3,100 2,600 Cleveland ...........+++ Holiday. 
Se 400 800 BOO WMaghville .....cccccccess Holiday. 

Pt pieshodns sabe on> 2,300 500 200 Toronto .......ccccsesess Holiday. 











LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 2, 1930, as reported to ‘'HE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire 
of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 

Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded) : CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS.CITY. ST. PAUL. 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.) med-ch..$ 9.15@ 9.55 $ 9.35@ 9.75 $ 8.90@ 9.40 § 8.75@ 9.50 $ 8.75@ 9.25 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.) med-ch.. 9.35 9.50€@10.00 9.10@ 9.40 8.90@ ¢ 9.10@ 9. 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.... 9.40@ 9.75 9.65@10.00 8.90@ 9.40 8.90@ ¢ 5a 9.10@ 9. 
Lt. It. (180-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 9.40@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.90 8.50@ 9.35 8.70@ 9.55 9.006 9 
. ° Gf 


5 








“10 





Packing sows, smooth and rough. 8.00@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.35 90@ 8.50 7.56@ 8 40 ' oY 
Sitr. pigs (130 Ibs. down) med-ch. 9.00@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.40 .......+.- 7.35@ 8.75 9.00@ 9.25 
Av. cost & wt. Tue. (pigs excl.). 9.35-233 1b. 9.48-211 Ib. -9.04-255 Ib. -9.17-236 Ib. = 9.05-224 Ib. 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,500 LBS. UP): 






Oe rer rrr rr ree 11.75@14.75 ...... ok, SGD BADEN) | Bhinesca Sine 

STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : a “——— 
THOME .. nr ecervcccccsccescccs 13.50@15.65  13.50@14.50 12.75@14.25  12.50@14.00 
ee rrr rr eee 12.00@14.25  11.75@138.50 11.00@13.00 11.00@12.50 





13.09@14.75 -T5@ 14.50 


STEERS (1,100-1,3 . ~ 
11.25@13.75 11.25@13.00 


Choice... 
SOE S awincie eGo 60s sevccnseces 12.50@15.00 


14.25@16.00 14.50@15.75 
2.25@14.50 








































GERD. cocecnevosccocesconiess 15.00@16.25 15.00@16.00 14.50@15.50 13.75@ 15.25 
PRO <dccccvdcndsvesseseveesces 13.00@ 15. 12.50@15.00 12.50@14.75 12.00@14.25 
SE . UP): m 
x ee we . env asecens .75@13.25 10.00@12.50 10.25@12.50 10.00@12.00 9 75@ 11.50 
NERS Sa -25@ 10.75 &.25@10.00 8.00@10.25 8.50@10.00 7.25@ 9.75 
STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS) (750-950 LBS.): 
BID: ccccnpennnbeseenstccass 15.75@16.25 15.25@16.25 14.50@15.50 14.25@15.50 14.25@ 15.25 
EEE: Sw snuwsocteeesenece sentes 12.73@15.75 15.00@15.25 12.50@14.50 12.25@14.50 12.25@14.25 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN): 
EOD cvccnntbestechscedsseios 14.25@15.50 14.25@15.50 13.25@14.25 13.00@14.50 13.25@14.25 
EE Web eN cc nhesccdeeccscapers 12.00@14.25 12.00€@14.25 11.75@13.25 11.25@13.50 11.75@13.25 
Common-med. ..........eee00. 7.75@12.00 7.50@12.00 7.25@11.75 7.25@11.75 7.00@11.75 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): 
EE. «awe aeceneerenencncetces .25@14.50 10.75@14. 11.00@13.75 10.50@14.0) 10.75@14.09 
Pee ee 90@ 13.25 9.75@13. 9.25@13.25 4 9.25@12.25 
Dn s-scsencbeebons sneaker -25@11.25 8.00@12.00 8.00@11.75 7.75@11.25 8.060@10.75 
cows 
EROD. “cedwvnweccnsensedaccecs 9.50@10.75 9.25@10.25 9.25@10.25 9.25@10.25 9.C0@ 9.75 
DT anekseenden dees wenewns?« 8.00@ 9.50 8.25@ 9.25 8.00@ 9.25 7.75@ 9.25 7.75@ 9.00 
STN. . cnavecswin vests 6.25@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.25 6.25@ 8.00° 6.00@ 7.75 6.00@ 7.75 
Low cutter and cutter ........ 4.50@ 6.25 4.25@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.25 4.50@ 6.09 4.50@ 6.50 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 
PE MENS on cc cccncescnees 9.25@ 9.75 8.50@ 9.75 8.00@ 9.25 8.25@ 8.75@ 9.50 
CRUE NE,. 5s cnowncscncceseces 6.75@ 9.50 6.00@ 8.50 6.00@ 8.25 6.00@ 6.50@ 9.00 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 
ME, 60553546 00050006906 8.75@ 12.00 8.50@12.00 &.00@10.50 8.00@11.50 8.00@11.09 
Call-GOMMON occ ccevccceccsecs 7.00@ 8.75 6.50@ 8.50 5.50@ 8.00 5.50@ 8.09 5.50@ 8.00 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
NG Sk wien deenosen seas ess 183.50@15.50 15.00@16.50 11.00@13.50 10.50@14.C0 10.09@13.00 
IER: Lai bets pone sean ee ae ue 6 11.50@13.50 12.50@15.00 &.50@11.00 8.00@ 10.50 7 @10.00 
a ee ae eee 7.25€@11.50 6.00@12.50 5.50@ 8.50 5.50@ 8.00 @ 7 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down)...... .75@13.75 12.25@13.25 12.25@13.00 12.00@13.10 12.25@ 13.00 
Lambs (92 Ibs. down)......... 11.50@12.75 11.00@12.25 11.25@1: 10.50@12.00 10. 75@12.25 
Lambs (all weights).......... .00@11.50 8.50@11.00 9.25@11.25 8.00@10.50 9.00@10.75 
Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. 10.5 
down) medium-choice........ 8.25@10.75 7.50@10.25 8.75@11.00 7.75@10.50 
Ewer (120 Ibs, down) med-ch.. 4.50@ 5.75 4.25@ 6.00 4.75@ 6.10 4.50@ 6.00 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) med-ch.... t J 4.25@ 5.75 4.00@ 5.75 4.50@ 6.00 4.25@ 6.00 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com... 2.50@ 5.00 2.00@ 4.50 1.75@ 4.25 2.00@ 4.75 2.00@ 4.50 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 2, 1930. 














Cattle. Hogs. 
OD ng eb nse ced éuadwne 5,000 22,000 
TEM a oo v nowene 4,000 5,000 
SNS inte cee 5} nee v2.0 oes é 10,000 
St. Louis 5 9,500 
St. Joseph 2,500 
Sioux City 7,500 
7h RRS 8,500 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,000 1,400 
i Se 2,300 900 
Milwaukee erie ye 300 700 
RN Deh inns hws src aan 500 2,100 
SS EP SAAS 200 1, 
REI xia aceision'a oo ebie 300 1,500 
Indianapolis 1,400 10,000 
Pittsburgh ieee 200 3,300 
| ES A ee ece 600 4,100 
I Ss Kes daw ene a ae 200 3,700 
| Sa 600 3,000 
Se eee 300 700 
ED cbicaeet seems 100 600 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 3, 1930. 

NN os re 2,000 19,000 
Os ae 1,000 3,000 
EE BN OG Ces ea Ve Ken th 1,100 13,000 
RR eee fe 7,000 
SIL 6 5-6 0-059 69:54: 3,000 
NE EE 5 ow Sos oka wkss 800 12,000 
Sree ---- 2,800 16,000 
Oklahoma City 3 400 1,000 
pert Werth ....... -- 1,200 800 
DIED igs culets wesca-e's 300 1,000 
SN dion o  h Ss axes 0 3 200 700 
UIE Shas ios p So's yy 90 6s 400 1,400 
Indianapolis ............. 600 8,000 
. eee 1,000 
CE a a Neos Mess « 400 1,600 
aS Cea 100 1,600 
| eR te i 200 1,500 


Sheep. 
5,000 
6,000 
5,000 

800 


10,000 
2,000 
12,000 
500 
4,500 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
showing the number of livestock slaughtered at 
15 centers for the week ended December 28, 1929, 


with comparisons: 
CATTLE. 


Week 
ended Prev. 
Dec. 28, 1929. week. 
re eae 15,568 
Kansas City ....... coos ree 
a. 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
ee Se er 
Wichita (irel. 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
New York & 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 
Denver 








WOtRs 250: 94,962 





|. eae no 196,077 
Kansas City 

on, OE eee a 
St. Louis § 


1,368 





St. Joseph 

















a ee 13,087 37,047 

hha, ROC LOL ee ee 3, 5,106 

a B.S 2,64: 6,467 

Philadelphia 14,640 

Indianapolis ane 33,845 

New Yerk & Jers 60,252 

Oklahoma City .......... 6,147 

Oo A ern 21,656 

DIGGS (Shanes iva hae 7,135 11,870 
TOG: 6. cicc eves scvnns SRE: Ck 

SHEEP. 

NN re oes ot os te 29,861 

OSS aaa 18,286 

Sree: 

FL SA eee 4 

Bs NEE ne 5 GA CikSs weds ce 19,741 

ee 8,001 

SMEG rac Sree 0a 5 eek 6 5 780 

Fort Worth 849 

Philadelphia 3,490 

Indianapolis a 599 

New York & Jersey City 43,472 

Oklahoma City .......... 563 

a ene 1,312 

DE RGA eNs ac ccsacane 2,025 
SS ree rere 128,927 196,304 


Beston slaughter omitted. 


--——Je—-— 











Cor. 
week, 
1928. 
16,266 
12,668 








19,970 
30,007 





284 
2,008 


145,371 


HIDE CELLAR TEMPERATURES. 
What are the temperature require- 
ments in the hide cellar? How do tem- 
peratures affect shrinkage? Ask the 


“Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the 
packer’s guide. 
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2 ST. PAUL. s. 
ria PACKERS’ -PURCHASES cg oR CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 
fs Purchases of livestock by packers at principal . ‘ RT re on Statistics of livestock ai the i 
6000 centers for the week ended Saturday, December QTulUlr AR 08 553+ + 1,450 2,362 12,481 3,586 stock Yards for current and pan jute 
5'000 28, 1929, with comparisons, are reported to The ne gi Co.... rf 138 ss 73 are reported as follows: 
800 National Provisioner as follows: Swift & Co........- 2,188 3,447 20,768 5,373 eae 
3,000 CHICAGO. United Pkg. €o..... ca as ae RECEIPTS. 
2.200 Cattle. Hoge. Sheep. there ....... iacs te sates MIME? Sica i mt " aan oes mi — 
2, ja - eee 8 : —_—_ -—— ——  Mon., ec, 23...13,382 - 39,895 3,287 
ow — — CO... seeeeee 3,761 = en NS Gata iseas ae 5,155 6,087 43,759 9,032 Tues., Dec. 24... 5,840 1,776 20,864 So85 
"200 Morris & Co-...----. Das 189 5.957 MILWAUKEE, as. nee. Hol May. “ee 7 
1,600 Wilson & Co ere 920 4,874 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. pri bec.” 26..1 ois onkokOrs. | 1soas 
6 Anglo-Amer.. Prov, i -e4 oa Fri., Dec. 27.... 2,152 911 24,072 15,348 
200 Angle wlan gh eikae ~ tees Fintan ute, Oe, = 4,671 6,235 450 Sat., Dec. 28.... 100 200 8,000 2,500 
500 Libby, McNeill & Libby: "468.1: ae lamer ye ely. icy sees en Cc 33,443 6,250 117,871 54,688 
800 Brennan Packing Co., 6,026 hogs; Independent R. Gumz & So...... 33 27 93 14 Previous week . .37,710 8,760 215,382 63.730 
200 Packing Co., hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., Armour & Co., Milw. 354 2,313 enne ee, 2 eeererere 31,583 8,705 162,745 48,155 
300 hogs; Western Packing & Provision Co., 8114 N. Y. B. D. M. Two years ago...82,917 9,017 159,633 72,049 
1,300 hogs; Agar Packing Co., 2,465 hogs; others, 19,905 Co., N. Y. ....+... 16 eee eeee : ‘ ; 
100 hogs. . , » AY, Bimbier, Harti ves Total receipts for month and year to Dec. 28, 
194 Totals: Cattle, 15,568; calves, 3,162; hogs, Me Ds os — a aca aa 195 Aes We Compe: 
39,312; sheep, 29,861. ONES eco ssigcies LP 353 268 164 112 Dec. —— Year — 
beh pam 1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 
KANSAS CITY. Pe Toa: Ta ae 
0.000 eae Gated: iaian: tia Total ws .esseees a ties 7,279 7,497 576 Cattle ...... 172,881 198, 147 2,366,603 2,488,709 
2.000 Rew Le 4 = & - . ma INDIANAPOLIS. Calves eaeere on 382 ot 1,496 Myr 757,675 
2000 A nd Co...... 2, 2 , 2, 1 s are ee 67,588 8,101,447 8,456,440 
500 Cudahy Pkg. Co. :/: 1,880 250 1,119 4,178 Foreign ........-. wacet LSet 20,000 “Gags Sheep so... 283,960 268,837 3,757,412 3,850,778 
4,500 Fowler Straub Co... 260 rea Soak ee iene & Co 1,109 251 15/348 —- 
1,500 a) ft — 2 oo a Indgis, Abt Gol... "008 4040801 SHIPMENTS. 
2,500 wift & Co.......+- : 155) 952 Armour and Co 353 1,117 35 Cattle. Calves. He 
Wilson & Co........ 2/676 58 1,635 i sea Seas ° a 
300 Others .... gta 346 530 "$37 as beg 9 3% .. a *tsq Mon., Dec. 23... 4,188 96 10,699 = 8,276 
= Brown Bros. teeeeee 69 7 79 10 Tues., Dec. 24... 2,572 216 8,22 3,038 
- Mikel te kde tie 052 “Leos ft 8 O86 Schussler Pkg. Co... 10 ss 405 +++» Wed., Dee. 25...Holiday. 
300 +75 omg 1,698 8,172 18,286 Riverview Pkg. Co 6 170 T 
a4 ey Sega te -.+» ‘Thurs., Dec. 26... 3,520 106 §6 6,285 Ss“, 265 
4 OMAHA. a gat g a Rese siae 80 3 300 .... Fri, Dee, 27.... 1,567 167 9,166 = 3,519 
= Cattle and ce ase s ‘ng S00 vse: RS BR Se dca yea 1,500 1,000 
200 calves. Hogs. Sheep. Ari Wabnitz ..... cf 11 58 rest "83 «This week 11,802 585 338,829 21.69) 
a Armour and Co........... 3,357 6,160 7,432 Hoosier Abt. Co..... 14 ey ae -.+. Previous week Be "11/878 258 39,938 33° S89 
. , Pko ») > hes 5210 ne 6 7 r on r - , ty 
500 eee Atay . ee ee — a Ae ee eee 178 52 214 147 a OG wenniee Hot 691 47,499 18,265 
o CO. cc veccceeee s 0,8 eese — —_—_—- y » "a 5 2 
ee eae ete eececeecees 1,279 1,780 3,989 | AGERE Pere Se 3,454 1,981 39,888 7,769 sh temoharsPchoess — a ee 
os * eierser io“ 8 aa 4,219 8,870 CINCINNATI. WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Mayerowich & Vail....-. 11 ees i oe Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
hake Paw. 26 he S. W. Galls Sons 134 Week ended D 
sloner maha Pkg. Co ......... 26 ces coos | Se We SPORES * ee 2 Veek ended Dec. 28. 12. = 9.65 4.75 $13.50 
a ee J. Rife Pkg. Co......... 7 Ean ‘*.,  Hilberg & Son ...... "35 5 coe 49 Previous week ..... “ : 9.45 . 75 er 70 
1929. J. Roth & Sons......... 38 aa) ‘"" Gus, Juengling ..... 12% 79 ose 67 1928 .. 12.65 8.80 6.85 14.70 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co...... 2 aN een, | sahn’s Sons Co.. 969 168 5,853 283 13.65 8.45 6.05 13.00 
Findon. Phe. 00: <+.cc.. 98 ee ""*' Kroger G. & B Co.. 59 24 «1,682 e 9.90 11.55 5.80 12. 
Morrell Pkg. Oo.......... 61 sae ‘*°* Lohrey Pkg. Co..... 2 aes 237 9.60 10.85 8.25 15.65 
Nagle Pkg. Co.... 182 ee haa H. H. Meyer Co..... 18 sae 1,136 * 9.45 9.95 8.25 17.60 
Sinclair Pkg. 209 see W. G. Rehn’s Sons... 47 34 oe fs Ses HER dp a: 8 : 
Wiinai & Oo... Z 49 a A. Sander Pkg. Co. 3 sma’ eel ap Ay., 1924-1928.....$11.05 $9.90 $ 7.05 $14.60 
ee en ee oes pa J. Schlachter’s Sons. 156 102 cee 133 
Paes J. & F. Schroth Co.. 10 wz, 2,472 ee SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
a ee Pee re Poe Pe 12,116 38,500 26,685 7 Vous? — teeee = 2 ioe 36 Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ST. LOUIS. Tdcal Pkg. Co... -. +... . a? 2 ee a ee ee 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Foreign ...-...-++-. 199 349 4,650 sik latal cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
; i) 7 centers sanisinge, —paceee |< *Week ended Dec. 28......21,700 81,500 33,600 
yey lg ae xis 4 Lise 2 oe OMG MN hs F05'k'y sib 1,766 888 18,435 Previous week .........64. 25,832 175,444 40,341 
Morris & Co........ 857 425 i oe Not including 994 cattle, 9,743 hogs and 549 1928 ae has scissmiatbals hakine, Poe. bo 21,597 115,2 29,890 
Bast Bide Pkg. Go. 577 oan sheep bought direct. MME a faces cenccssaosixuas 24,170 97,731 53,6038 
$ © eee ‘ eeee 1926 5 8 35 
voy Foie s18 1,087 EERE SSS 30,509 94,193 35,996 
tents... oc. ee - RECAPITULATION. 1925... eeseeeeseeeerenvens 33,396 122,173 71,619 
rey Pkg. Oo....5.. 98 15 Peace "31 ‘ Myr gen ee of packers’ purchases by markets 1924 ..scereseccesceceseccs 26,426 138,892 37,025 
Othe 2 - rt eek ended Dec. 28, 1929, w . ae 
thers 22... se eeeees _ 2,146 736 11,614 738 ons: ae WORE CRESS ee, TR, SEY, WER Comet *Saturday, Dec. 28, estimated. 
Wited  <vcaaaeea ed 2 5 892 43735 CATTLE. ; 
otal 7,269 1,895 16,392 43782 Sh duis HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
ST. JOSEPH. ended Prev. week, Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Dec. 28. week. 1928. Prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
Swift & Co........+ 1,961 408 5,412 14,052 Chicago ..........cseeees 15,508 18,145 16,266 No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Armour and Ce..... 1,627 319 3,798 3,739 Kansas City ............ 11,052 13,703 10,767 Rec'd. Wat. Top. Avg. 
Morris & Co........ 1,290 104 1,905 1,950 Omaha (incl. calves)..... 12,116 13,381 9,359 *Week ended Dec. 28.117,800 224 $10.10 $ bp 
ee Rae: 2,031 109 8,283 1,298 Bt. BIE bccn cs tasateses 7,269 7,713 6,932 —— week ....... 215,382 228 10.05 
—_—_ —— St. Joseph ... io z 92. . 4 
ME Sas cycunses 6,909 935 19,398 21,039 Sioux city Ah a 5800 $430 29 88 iho 
" = Oklahoma City, cAaaeewnes 2,069 2,215 11.90 11.55 
SIOUX CITY. Ne sy vcieecic 848 1,563 12.00 10.85 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Denver .........-.0e000: 2,050 3,290 10.80 9.95 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,614 118 5,856 3,176 St. Paul .............-.- 5,155 8,720 , a ES po 
Armour and Co..... 1/738 10 4.812 3,663 Milwaukee ............. 1,694 2,370 1,638 5-yr. av., 1924-1928.163,400 231 $10.55 §$ 9.90 
Swift & Co......... 1,279 115 3,227 3,151 Indianapolis ...........+ 3,454 3,881 a 
Smith Bros. ....... oer a pe 77 pM a6 a ta es 4045 1,766 1,709 1,479 *Receipts and average weights estimated. 
MEMO Sod wcessuaee 969 76 13,091 ~—tw«.. eT a 
a ee ee reed GEE ecunause caseiyes 75,550 92,142 67,483 CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
DEE ads dani seats 5,600 319 27,063 9,990 HOGS. Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
OKLAIOMA crv Goer mS aNd tikheeaeee 39,312 86,940 128,700 — for week ended Dec. 30, 1929, with com- 
KLA Fy cansas RY ccvcccccovce 8,172 28,977 30,540 parisons: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. St oui = Rs Se ea 38,500 79,934 50.476 Week ended Dec. 30 159,076 
Morris & Co a ee 1,009 385 725 389 ie. 6 21 64 89.419 416° 8/6.49 16,392 ae ras WEWUROOD WEEE 0 oc ccvccccidccsccesess Ae ‘196,077 
hy mo 2 Ree oo 392 672 139 45,681 41.158 WIE oie hccede cee dedccécccceedeestaved 128,700 
ea fe ae ae eae ate 593 “ 6.103 3'729 7 vie teUsnes cesbetadeevaswiowseedeckees ao. 
CE sei 2000 177 1,900 528 See OE WE cette 
Not including 35 sheep bought direct. 87/487 45,848 
: Milwaukee .............. 7.497 16,255 8,921 CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
WICHITA. rer 39,888 48,340 ahs Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Cincinnati ..........6.++. 18,485 20,040 21,693 and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 566 240 «1,735 745s Total 973,826 605 perce COR See ee ay ayes 
008 Jacob Dold Co....... 138 3 1,182 15 sondage mae hie aa _ Wk. ended _—_—Prev. 
“aan Fred W. Dold....... Oe eat re aes cHEEP. Jan. 2. week 
5,37 Wichita D. B. Go... 12 3 CNN oii ids él wiisawe 29,861 38,747 28,338 ‘ " 
. eee eee > ’ P "ke: sh ), 
* heey in la pat eats Kansas City ..........-- 18,286 18,207 15,684 Fackers’ purchases ............. 63,057 = 48,324 
: Se Lee EE Weeegav ae rsisceke RR Rh BO nha tah o-. os 
gaieder 2 MS AB 8155 | 780 er MR Sie <unyateasies ‘7 46s Seep SOY Pee <a 
; ee ee ; 2.48% Fi 
in Not including 3,202 hogs bought direct. ex lt yey ee rr eee saipillins 151,512 141,889 
S. DENVER. 563 140 (Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 
juire- Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. — out + 
tem- Swift & Co........ 1,225 262 6,213 4,402 St. 16/233 4.715 : 
: the Armour and Go...... “497 90 1,460 2,657 Milwaukee .............. 576 826 526 — age mne should be observed 
ayney-Murphy Co 107 eS oc. 5, |. MeN 5G shins e0s . 7,769 2,460 in cooking blood? Ask “The Packer’s 
meat NEM Geta Secadaws. 221 29 3% 5 "4722s, "375 : 2 
933 95 Cimcimnatl ....ccccccceve 722 1,102 375 Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the 
DOMES Se Sieziivie’s 2,050 429 9,765 7,154 ee saednses 137,154 158,429 114,771 meat packing industry. 











I don’t need a door 


THE JAMISON 
STANDARD 
COOLER DOOR 


Backed by years of experience 
and study of the problems of 
shrinking and swelling of wood 
under refrigeration and the 
amount and character of insu- 
lation to render best protection. 
** Cabinet - maker” construction 
—braced with wood or metal 
asdesired. » » » » » » » 
{tis heavy, because experience 
has proved this extra weight 
necessary for the great strength 
and long service for which it is 
noted. The hardware weighs 60 
lbs.—this extra weight and 
strength combined with simpli- 
cityin design making it practi- 


cally indestructible. » » » » ( sty 
Write for descriptive catalog. 
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as good as yours” 
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Mr. Prospect, the differ- 
encein price between Jam- 
ison and Stevenson Doors 
and the cheapest Door on 
themarketisonly afew dol- 
lars. But do you gain anything when you try 
to save those few dollars? During our last 42 


years we have replaced hundreds of doors of 


the “Just as good” kind—cheaply constructed 
doors —showing that such doors give only a 
few years’ service. » » » Suppose you paid 
$45 for the cheap door and you got as much 
as ten years’ service. It would cost you $4.50 
per year. But if you paid $50 for a door with 
proved records of twenty years or more— 
(and Jamisonand Stevenson Doorshave plenty 
of such records)—you could figure in advance 
that your door cost would be $2.50 a year 
or less. The cheaper constructed door doesn’t 
save you money. It just doubles your yearly 
door cost, not to mention the necessary extra 
repair bills, less satisfactory operation, and 
losses on ruined goods. » » » Jamison and 
Stevenson Doors by proved performance give 
you a lower yearly cost. They are guaranteed 
to outlast any other door, at any price, under 
any conditions. Think that guarantee over, 
Mr. Prospect, when you 
compare prices. Now, as to 
this claim of monopoly— 


see our advertisement in issue of January 25, 1930 


JAMISON | pos STORAGE Lewues Co. 


rrr stown, Maryland, U.S ne 
STEVENSON ‘COLD STORAGE “DOOR Co. 
(oe 4 Se . «- Chester, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 


.. Branch Offices: 2 W. 45th Street, NEW YORK . 
1832 Builders Bldg., 228 N. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 

ow 2650 Santa Fe Avenue, LOS ANGELES .... 
333 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO. .D.E. Fryer & Co. 
SEA E & SPOKANE . - Southern, Re iris 
address Hagerstown . . . Foreign Agents: V: “ amm.-Young, 
HONOLULU .... Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd., LONDON 
ia cake ews Okura & Company, JAPAN RAS Sy 
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Ice and Refrigeration 








Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Plant Employee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 














FLUID METERS FOR BRINE. 


Various types oi fluid meters have 
been used for measuring the flow of 
brine and water. There are numerous 
cases where a_ knowledge of the 
quantity of fluid being pumped and 
circulated is important in a refrigerat- 
ing plant, according to George A. 
Horne, in a paper read at the recent 
meeting of the National Association of 
Practical Refrigerating Engineers. 
There are a large number of refrigerat- 
ing plants in this country which are 
operated with cooling tower water. It 
is not possible to operate a cooling 
tower in the most efficient manner 
without a knowledge of the quantity of 
water which is being pumped over it. 

It is, however, a fact that a large 
majority of the towers in use are not 
equipped with any means of indicating 
the quantity of water circulated. It 
might be mentioned that a water meter 
in connection with one of these cooling 
towers has made it possible to conduct 
several sets of experiments which 
were used with technical papers dealing 
with the general subject of the theory 
and practice of atmospheric cooling 
towers. 

It is also important that a knowledge 
be obtained of the sources of cooling 
water, whether from wells, river or 
harbor supply. There is nothing more 
vital in the refrigerating operation 
than an adequate supply of cooling 
water and a knowledge of the quantity 
and regularity is therefore a matter 
of first consideration. 

This knowledge of the flow of water 
is not only useful in the operation of 
the plant, but is of great assistance in 
the carrying on of any complete test to 
the refrigerating engineer. A knowl- 
edge of the flow of water to all cooling 
surfaces, combined with the tempera- 
ture range, enables a test engineer to 
work out the heat balance between 
water and refrigerant, where a knowl- 
edge of the quantity of both fluids is 
gained. 

The use of meters for brine is well 
understood, this method together with 
temperature range being used in many 
plants to determine the refrigerating 
output. There are a number of types 
of fluid meters which may be employed 
for metering brine. The Venturi type 
is good. It is less likely to become 
clogged with any suspended matter, and 


it is as accurate and reliable as any 
of the other types. 


One of the important functions of 
the meter in any line where the fluid 
is pumped by centrifugal pumps is a 
check on the performance of the pump. 
It is not only possible to conduct a 
test on the pump, but in addition it 
serves as a continuous indicator of the 
pump performance. 


Frequently after years of service the 
pump impeller or other parts of the 
pump become worn and the efficiency 
or capacity of the pump is impaired. 
The meter is a constant watch dog on 
the performance of the centrifugal 
pump. 

In large cold storage operation two 
different brine temperatures are fre- 
quently employed. The load on the 
cooler and freezer fluctuates widely at 
different seasons of the year. Meters 
on the low and high brine are con- 
sidered indispensable in properly ad- 
justing the circulation to the changing 
load conditions. 

— -&—- 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK FOR 1930. 
(Continued from page 24.) 


ness may be expected to be carried out 
even more widely in the year 1930. It 
is evident that the gains that can be 
made by the shaking out of the wastes 





Your Cooling System 


Most hot weather troubles 
can be traced to faulty re- 
frigeration. 


Do you ever have trouble 
with the refrigerating sys- 
tem in your plant? 

Do you know how to take 
care of your condensers, 
|| brine circulation, refrigerat- 
ing machines? 

Is your insulation in good 
shape? 
Cold air leaks cost money. 
They will eat you up if you 

don’t watch out! 


Care of a packinghouse refrig- 
erating system is plainly and 
simply described in an cle on 
“Refrigeration in the Meat 
Plant,” by a — mas- 
ter mechanic, printed in a recent 
issue of THE NATIONAL Provi- 
SIONER. 








If you want a copy of the 
article, cut out this notice and 
send it with a 2-cent stamp to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago. 











due to obsolete machinery, poor credit 
relations, high cost selling, and other 
wasteful practices, will more than off- 
set any reduction in the volume of pur- 
chasing. 

Some editors still report their indus- 
tries with over capacity, but in the 
same reports they indicate management 
willing to scrap obsolete plants and 
equipment with the view of matching 
capacity with demand on a lower unit 
cost basis. The textile industry is an 
outstanding example of this new think- 
ing. 

In the field of merchandising it may 
be expected that the lessons of the 
chain store will be applied more and 
more by the independent retail groups 
and that the discussion of chain store 
operation will be reflected in better 
merchandising on the part of all types 
of merchants during 1930. In some 
lines indications are that the chain 
store has reached its maximum develop- 
ment and that there is a law of dimin- 
ishing returns due to limitations of hu- 
man capacities of individual manage- 
ment and a buying capacity largely on 
price without service. 


Bring Plants Up to Date. 


In industrial fields the editors report 
that the bulk of industrial construction 
work will be along lines of modernizing 
existing plants and replacing obsolete 
structures and equipment. In the auto- 
mobile tire field $15,000,000 will be 
spent for plant expansion and new 
equipment by manufacturers. In the 
iron and steel fields 1930 will see $500,- 
000,000 spent for expansion of which 
about one-third will go for plant im- 
provements. 

In the meat packing industry it is 
anticipated that expansion during 1930 
will be restricted to the edible oil and 
inedible by-product division. One con- 
cern has already instituted, in this 
branch a building program that will in- 
crease its number of employees by some 
8,000 men and women. 

Among the industries where editors 
particularly expect that replacement of 
obsolete machinery and equipment will 
play an important part during the com- 
ing year are textile, building, industrial 
power plants, cement, furniture, plumb- 
ing and heating fixtures, fuel oil burn- 
ers, motor bus lines, baking companies, 
hotels and commercial laundries. 

The introduction of automatic ma- 
chinery as a means of reducing costs 
and increasing production has not in- 
creased unemployment. The editors re- 
port that the workers so displaced have 
been reabsorbed, generally by the same 
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industry, and kept employed in other 
branches largely by work made possible 
by increased production. This is par- 
ticularly true of automobile manufac- 
turing where also the average employ- 
ment throughout 1929 was higher than 
during the previous year and the wage 
trend was more markedly upward than 
a year ago. 
Balance Production and Sales. 

A thorough-going effort to balance 
production and sales is another under- 
taking that has been seriously prose- 
cuted throughout all industry during 
the past year, and the editors hold that 
it will go even further during 1930. 

Trade associations and industrial in- 
stitutes, the editors report, have played 
a large part in reducing over-produc- 
tion and as the additional programs of 
such organizations get under way dur- 
ing the coming year they expect that 
specific further advances will be accom- 
plished facts before 1930 closes. 

In the wholesale and retail merchan- 
dising fields the volume of trade for the 
first ten months of 1929 was ahead of 
1928 and showed definite signs of favor- 
able readjustment in December just 
closed. Stocks on hand, except radio 
sets, are generally reported as low. 

The volume of current buying is spe- 
cifically mentioned as continuing to be 
good and the outlook for 1930 is gen- 
erally considered favorable. 

Chain Store Situation. 

The chain store movement during the 
past year in a number of lines is be- 
lieved to have reached its high water 
mark. At the same time independent 
merchandising showed gains in a num- 
ber of fields where skillful salesman- 
ship of quality merchandise, rather than 
mass selling on a price basis, is a prime 
necessity. 

Looking at the meat packing indus- 
try from the viewpoint of distribution 
and merchandising the report is that 
stocks on hand are larger than a year 
ago, but nevertheless these stocks would 
be sufficient for only 14 days were raw 
materials to be cut off. 

The year 1930 will prove the worth 
of President Hoover’s business confer- 
ences. These already held have largely 
written off the psychological effects of 
the stock market collapse. Recessions 
in some lines due to over-production 
will be compensated for by the heavy 
construction, maintenance and modern- 
ization programs already agreed to by 
great groups of business. 

Thus, in general, the members of the 
National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors consider that the coming year 
already shows evidence of normal busi- 
ness levels. 
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ECUADOR ABATTOIR PLANNED. 


A local private concern has_ sub- 
mitted a proposal to the municipal 
authorities of Guayaquil, Ecuador, for 
a slaughter house and cold storage plant 
having facilities for 150 head of cattle, 
the same number of sheep and 100 hogs 
daily, and cold storage for 400 carcasses 
of cattle, a like number of sheep and 
200 hogs. 

The Municipal Council has taken the 
project under advisement but have an- 
nounced no decision in the matter as 
yet. 
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REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


A cold storage plant is being installed 
d the Peerless Produce Co., Comanche, 

ex. 

Fire recently caused a loss of $20,000 
to the plant of the L. Robinson Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., Winchester, Va. 


Additional refrigerating machinery 
has been installed in the plant of the 
— Ice & Cold Storage Co., Dixon, 

0. 

The Pacific Refrigerating & Transit 
Co., Long Branch, Calif., has been 
chartered with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000. 

Additional refrigerating equipment 
has been installed in the plant of the 
Produce Terminal Cold Storage Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Plans are being prepared by the Im- 
perial Ice & Development Co. for an 
ice and cold storage plant to be erected 
in Coachella, Calif. 

The Southern Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Providence, R. I., has increased its 
capital stock from 10,000 to 20,000 
shares of no par value. 

A contract has been let by the 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. for the con- 
struction of a cold storage warehouse 
in Indianapolis, Ind. It will cost about 
$250,000. 

Units for refrigeration and cold stor- 
age will be included in a plant for the 
manufacture of fruit juices to be 
erected by the Roberts Sanitary Dairy 
Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Plans have been prepared by the De- 
partment of Public Welfare for the con- 
struction of a cold storage warehouse 
at Hauthendon Farm, Cleveland State 
Hospital, Cleveland, O. 

A cold storage warehouse to cost 
about $65,000 with equipment will be 
built in Worcester, Mass., by the Boston 
& Maine Railroad Co. The building 
will be two stories high. 

Land has been acquired in Sparta, 
Ga., by H. Smith and E. A. Bush on 
which will be built a large ice and cold 
storage plant. It is expected that con- 
struction work will start soon. 

The Missouri Farmers’ Association 
is planning the erection of a cold stor- 
age warehouse in Mexico, Mo. The 
preliminary plans call for a building to 
cost between $50,000 and $100,000. 

A municipal cold storage terminal 
four stories high and costing $400,000 
with equipment is being planned by 
Seattle, Wash. Smith’s Cove is being 
considered as the location of the plant. 


Refrigerating machinery is_ being 
installed in the new plant of Hudson- 
Duncan & Co., on the Waterfront at 
Portland, Ore. The plant has six large 
cold storage rooms and equipment will 
be available for manufacturing nine 
tons of ice daily. The company is 
occupying the plant. 


The National Service Co., which 
acquired the Rhode Island Ice Co. 
shortly after the latter company pur- 
chased the Arctic Ice & Cold Storage 
Company’s holdings, is considering the 
erection of a large cold storage plant 
in Fall River, Mass., as part of the 
parent company’s expansion plan. 
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Watch the “Wanted” page for bar- 
gains. 


January 4, 1930. 








Legal Pointers 


Legal information on matters 
affecting your daily business. 














A TEXAS GARNISHEE. 


A Texas packer sold a car load of 
meats to a retailer in the same state, 
shipped the car to the order of the 
seller, and notified the retailer. Then 
the seller drew a draft on the buyer, 
in care of the Fort Worth bank, payable 
to a Roswell bank, and delivered the 
draft to the latter bank. 

“We'll give you credit for this draft, 
but we’ll have to charge you interest 
antil payment,” the Roswell bank sug- 
gested. 

“That’s 
agreed. 


“And we’ll have to make whatever 
deduction is necessary on account of the 
freight,” the bank stipulated, to which 
the seller assented. 

The Roswell bank forwarded the 
draft to the Fort Worth bank, the re- 
tailer paid the draft, a creditor obtained 
judgment against the packer, and at- 
tempted to garnishee the money in the 
hands of the Fort Worth bank. 


“We bought the draft when we ac- 
credited it to the seller and the money’s 
ours,” the Roswell bank argued. 


“You simply held the draft for col- 
lection, and the money really belongs 
to the packer,” the creditor’s lawyer re- 
torted, and the Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals in the recent case of First Na- 
tional Bank vs. Smith Bros. Grain 
Company, 276 S. W. 951, ruled in favor 
of the creditor. 

“When the check or other commer- 
cial paper is deposited in a bank, en- 
dorsed for collection, or where there is 
a definite understanding that such is 
the purpose of the parties at the time 
of deposit, there is no question that the 
title to the paper remains in the de- 
positor. So, checks deposited as checks 
do not give rise to the relation of debt- 
or and creditor, and the title to them 
remains in the depositor; the bank 
merely acting as an agent of the de- 
positor for the purpose of collection. 

“If, on the other hand, there is a 
definite understanding at the time of 
the deposit that such paper is de- 
posited in cash, it is clear that the title 
passes the bank. But, when a check 
endorsed in blank is deposited without 
any definite understanding as to the 
way it is to be treated, but is credited 
by the bank on the creditor’s pass: book, 
the question frequently arises whether 
the title to the check passes immediate- 
ly to the bank or remains in the de- 
positor. 


“Prima facie, according to the weight 
of authority, the passing to the credit 
of the depositor, of a check bearing an 
endorsement not indicating that it was 
deposited for collection merely, passes 
the title to the bank. Still, according 
to the weight of authority, the rule 
above stated is not an absolute rule, 
and is prima facia merely, and yields 
to the intention of the parties, ex- 
pressed or implied, from the circum- 
stances,” said the Court quoting the 
general rule. 


satisfactory,” the packer 
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F.C. ROGERS 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
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SUF Give Each Order Their 
CANIS Personal Attention 


MER 






Cash Provisions -Beef - Etc 
future Provisions - Grain « Cotton 


6889 Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Daily Price List Sent on Request 


J.C.Wood & Co. 
105 W. Adams Street ———_ BROKERS _——“cnicaco 














WM. M. WARE & CO. 











TALLOW 
GREASE BROKERS 
clei, | NEW yoRK 
ESTABLISHED BOSTON 


88 Broad Street 
1888 Phone Hancock 0293 


oe CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE mS — Wy 





JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 


Packing House Products Domestic 
407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: ‘Jonburns” 


Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (5th Ed.) 
Rep., Wynantskill Mfg. Co., Stockinettes, Troy, N. Y 


Export 

















Packing House Products 
Oldest Brokers in Our Line 


Tallow, Grease, Provisions, Oils 
Tankage, Bones, Cracklings, Hog Hair 
Carcass Beef—P. S. Lard—Green Pork 
Boneless Beef—Ref. Lard—Cured Pork 

Quick Reliable Service Guaranteed 
Seven Phones 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
All Working CHICAGO 
Wabash 2604-5-6-7-8 




















H. C. GARDNER F, A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 


1134 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO 


ROBERT J. McLAREN, A'lI‘A 
ARCHITECT 
DESIGNING AND SUPERVISING CONSTRUCTION 


— of — 
PACKING PLANTS—COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
1801 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 


1637 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 





GEO. H. JACKLE 
Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


40 Rector St. New York City 


























Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


Bi. G.cJAMEs; COMPANY 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Office 
148 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 


Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 
Bird Guano 





We trade in D tic, C li 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 





charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 








Australian, New Zealand and South 
American products on 
brokerage basis 


European, telegraphed promptly on re- 
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Chicago Section 


D. W. Awtry, curing expert, sends 
word from Excelsior Springs, Mo., that 
Santa Claus brought them a fine baby 
girl for Christmas. 

J. H. Edmondson, Hygrade Food 
Products executive at Topeka, Kas., is 
another sending holiday greetings to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 15,782 cattle, 6,364 calves, 
50,280 hogs and 26,003 sheep. 


Friends in Chicago were grieved to 
learn this week of the death on Decem- 
ber 14 of Webster E. Brown, president 
of the Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhine- 
lander, Wisc. 


Gus Weissenberg, well-known meat 
expert of Birmingham, Ala., renewed 
old acquaintances in Chicago during the 
past week. Gus is one of the stand- 
by missionaries for good meat mer- 
chandising in the South. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Dec. 28, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 

Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928. 
Cured meats, Ibs...11,889,000 17,606,000 10,881,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs...36,307,000 38,376,000 27,869,000 
Lard, Ibs. 9,449,000 11,455,000 11,564,000 


Gudrun Carlson, former head of the 
Home Economics Department of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
and now assistant trade commissioner 
for the United States at Oslo, Norway, 
sends greetings to her friends in the 
industry through THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 

Rozier D. Oilar, well-known oil ex- 
pert, sends holiday greetings from 
Merida, Yucatan, Mexico, where he 
spent Christmas among the roses while 
his Northern friends endured freezing 
weather. He is directing the installa- 
tion and operation of a compound and 
butterine plant. 


John H. Boman, general sales man- 
ager for several years with Cudahy 
Brothers Company, Cudahy, Wisc., has 
joined the sales department of Wilson 
& Co. The employes of Cudahy Broth- 
ers Company tendered Mr. Boman a 
farewell dinner, at which time he was 
presented with a beautiful wrist watch 
as a token of their esteem. 

- ge —- 

EZRA NUCKOLLS PASSES ON. 

Ezra Nuckolls, brother of G. Har- 
vey Nuckolls, late head of the Nuck- 
olls Packing Co., Pueblo, Colo., died 
at Phoenix, Ariz., on December 28 fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. 
With his wife and family he was on a 
motor trip to California when he was 
stricken. He had been associated with 
his brother in the packing business 
since boyhood, but retired after the 
latter’s death two years ago. The com- 
pany is now headed by Mrs. G. H. 
Nuckolls, with R. R. Pinckney as vice 
president and general manager. 


GROVE HEADS SINCLAIR CO. 

Announcement has been made of the 
election of Col. William R. Grove to the 
presidency of T. M. Sinclair & Co. Ltd., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, succeeding Robert 
S. Sinclair, who has resigned. 
mum) © 0olonel 
Grove, who 
achieved a 
record of dis- 
tinction in 





the United 
States Army, 
joined Wil- 
son & Co. 
seven years 
ago. After 
spending 


some time at 
the Chicago 
made general 


headquarters, he 
manager of the company’s plant at 


was 


Oklahoma City. Later he was trans- 
ferred to Kansas City as manager. 

In 1926 Colonel Grove was made 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Wilson-Martin Company, a subsidi- 
ary at Philadelphia. Since July, 1928, 
he has been located at the Chicago 
plant in an executive capacity. 

Archer C. Sinclair is continuing as 
vice-president of T. M. Sinclair & Co. 
~ —-Qe-— 

SINCLAIR GOES TO KINGAN. 
Following the annual meeting of the 
board of directors of Kingan & Com- 
pany at Indianapolis on December 31 
announcement was made of the election 


ROBERT 8S. SINCLAIR. 
New President of Kingan & Co. 





of John R. Kinghan, president of the 
company, to be chairman of the board. 
Robert S. Sinclair, for many years head 
of T. M. Sinclair & Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, was elected president of the com- 
pany. Vice presidents are W. Richard 
Sinclair and Clarence H. Keehn. 

Robert S. Sinclair is of the family of 
Sinclairs who have been executives in 
the Kingan company for generations, 
and is a nephew and namesake of Rob- 
ert S. Sinclair, treasurer, the last of 
the older generation at Indianapolis. 
The new president has long been a lead- 
er in the meat packing industry, and 
active in the work of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, of which chair- 
man of the board John R. Kinghan is a 
director. 

- — -fe——— 


START OF A 7-FIGURE MERGER. 
(Continued from page 26.) 

my plant, and the 65,000 square feet 

of ground looked good to me at the 

price H. C. Bohack was willing to take 

for it. 

“T had fifteen thousand dollars in the 
bank, and the property on Flushing 
Avenue. I sold that, put everythmg I 
had into this venture, incorporated the 
Louis Meyer Company, financed the 
thing myself by selling stock to friends 
and employes. And, though we had our 
days of worry and trouble and some 
perils, those who stuck to me have every 
reason now to be glad they did.” 

Yes. Indeed, yes! The new plant 
that was first occupied in 1928 is not 
“away out in the country” now. Right 
on one of the new subways, the plant, 
with a frontage of 192 feet on Wyckoff 
Avenue, is regarded as a model of its 
kind. 

Not Afraid to Keep Up to Date. 

“When I moved in here,” continued 
Mr. Meyer, “I discarded all my old ma- 
chinery, and bought entirely new equip- 
ment. I keep it all up to date, and I 
like to think it is the last word in clean- 
liness and light and facilities for han- 
dling cooked meats. 

“If there’s anything I’ve learned it 
is the importance of everlastingly stick- 
ing to the job, never allowing myself 
to be discouraged, and always deliver- 
ing the goods—the right goods.” 

Mr. Meyer is a trustee in two na- 
tional banks, an active member of the 
Brooklyn and the Queens chambers of 
commerce; and on Sundays, like a good 
Lutheran, he goes to church. 

Of course he plays a little golf, out 
at the Brookville Country Club. 

But there’s an indoor sport that gives 
him a real “kick”—pausing a moment 
in the day’s round of the plant to look 
at the “L. M.” brand of smoked beef 
—sliced by machinery! 
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Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
Jan. 2, 1930. 
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Other D. 8S. 3} 
Extra short clears. . 12 
Extra short ribs.. 12 
Regular plates 8% 
Clear plates 8% 
ee 7% 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1929 




















LARD— 
Open. High. Low. Close, 
Dec. .... 9.87% 9.8714 
Jan, 10.15 10.124. 
Mar. ...10.35 10.32%b 
May -10.624% 10.574 Sb 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Dec. . ote “es sane 11.3744n 
Jan. ...11.60 <2 nas 11.60 
May ...12.20 12.20 2.20 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1929. 
LAI 
Dee 9.87% 9.80 9.80 
Jan 10.10 10.0214 10.02144ax 
Mar. 10.30 10.2 10.2: 
May 10.55= 10.47%— 10.47%=ayx 
CLEAR BELLIE 
Dec ee 11.3744n 
Jan 11.55 11.50 
May 12.20 12.15ax 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1929. 
LARD— 
Dec. - ee 9.75 
Jan. 10.05 9.95 9.95b 
Mar. ...10.2 10.27% 10.15 10.15b 
May . :10.50 10.50 10.40 10.40b 
CLEAR BELLIES- 
RS cs ieee rr 11.3744n 
Jan. 11.47% 11.471 11.45 11.45ax 
May 12.12% 12 12! 12.05 2.05ax 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 1, 1930. 
Holiday. No market. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 2, 1930, 
LARD 
Jan. ...10.05-024% 10.074%—= 10. 02 2 10.02% ax 
Mar. ...10.25 10.30 19.2 10.2 AX 
May ...10.50-52% 10.52% 10.43 10.45- 47 
ae ery: 10.65b10.75ax 
CLEAR BELLIES 
Jan. ...11.42% 1155 11.42% 11.55b 
May ...12.07% 2.20 12.07% 12,15ax 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 3, 1930. 
LARD 
Jan. -10.07% 10.07% 10.00 10.00 
_. 4 rs 10.2244ax 
May . 10.5 521% 10.5 5214 10.45 10.45 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
OOM, sve. evee Spies 11.55b 
May ...12.20-22% 2.221% 12.20 12.20 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; split. 
-~—-Ge— —- 


BRAZIL MEAT EXPORTS. 

Exports of frozen meat from Brazil 
during the first seven months of 1929 
totaled 61,904 metric tons, an increase 
of 30 per cent over 1928. Exports of 
jerked beef rose to 2,863 metric tons 
in the 1929 period from 762 metric tons 
in the preceding year, according to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

During the period January to Sep- 
tember, 1929, there was exported from 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, frozen and chilled 
meats valued at $6,228,291 as compared 
with $4,899,083 for the corresponding 
period of 1928. Total exports for 1928 
were valued at $5,147,444. 

=~ -Qe— 

HAMBURG SLAUGHTER HOUSE. 

All live cattle imported via the Port 
of Hamburg must be slaughtered at 
the sea boundary slaughterhouse, ac- 
cording to regulations which became ef- 
fective November 1, 1929, reports the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Most 
of these cattle originate in Denmark 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 


Week ended 
Jan. 2, 1930. Cor. wk. 1928 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
oe ie: ee ee 3. 


Rib roast, hvy end.35 30 16 85 80 16 
Rib roast, It end...45 385 20 45 385 20 
Chmek FORSt ..000055 32 27 21 84 380 21 
Steaks, round ...... 40 25 55 50 25 


50 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.45 40 25 60 45 22 
Steaks, porterhouse..60 45 25 75 45 29 
Steaks, flank .......28 25 18 28 25 18 
Beef stew, chuck... 
Corned briskets, 





boneless ..........832 28 18 28 2% 18 
Corned plates ......20 18 10 20 15 10 
Corned rumps, bnis..25 22 18 25 22 18 

Lamb. 

Good. Com Good. Com 
Hindquarters ........ 34 30 35 
| Pree ere 80 40 28 
nell beunsedecce coocde 15 22 15 
Chops, shoulder ee, 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin. . .50 25 60 25 

Mutton. 
| Perce dteseds - 26 24 
BOW ccccece covccclé “ 10 . 
ne eee ° 14 ° 
Chops, rib and loin. . 185 85 ° 

















Loins, 8@10 av @26 22 @24 
Loins, eee > av. @26 22 @24 
Loins, 12@14 av.. oe @26 21 @22 
Loins, 14 and over.......22 @23 18 @21 
Chops eae h 4 so eaels bane @28 @25 
0 aa: @18 
SS oe @20 
ENE. “04 oa vines 08506 16 @I17 @16 
errr ones 12 @12 
ee eee . 14 @l4 
Veal. 
Hindquarters ......cccess 35 @40 30 @35 
Forequarters ........ +++-24 @26 22 @24 
ee are 85 @38 30 @35 
DEN s% 4kneAbonasodeea 16 @22 16 @22 
eae 20 @22 18 @22 
ME, *.40e sch ans nawans @5 @50 
Rib and loin chops....... @40 @50 
Butchers’ Offal 
ED 5 Fs ose swenaed wicvic aes @ 4 @ 5% 
NIN, Sie a i 6 Se awaig @ 2% @ 3 
Bone, per 100 Ibs........ @50 @50 
ok RRS a @18 @22 
SE 60 S's due W hwan'ne es 6.cn6' @16 @21 
NE, wnenescccenivewes @12 @12 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Sacks 
Nitrite of soda, i. ¢. 1. Chicago.. 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N 
Dbl. refined granulated............ 5% 
SME GEPWERIS 0c. ce scccccavcseceoe 
Medium crystals .....ccsccsccccses 
RD WIEN 9 0:0 05004.000 0040408 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda.... 3% 8% 
Less than 25 bbl. lots %c more. 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbls..... 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., 
5 ton lots or more.......... 9% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots. 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls. Ss 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 
Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
RI, TUNEL wid 0 0.0 i0 0'9.05/5 0:0:60:0'0'0-0  k one 0a 
Medium, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago, 
ME Sshbsecvonctectaresscdsen¥acese cess 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago...... 8.60 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
BN 6944S cb Sanda eaudeosd4nsee dese @3.80 
Second sugar, 90 basis............... None 


Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York...... os @ .38 


Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... @5.10 
Packers curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.60 
Packers curing sugar, 250 1b. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.50 








and in 1928 represented 35 per cent of 
the total slaughtered in the Hamburg 
consular district. The authorities ex- 
ercise strict supervision over the con- 
duct of this new killing establishment, 
which is, to a certain extent, a quaran- 
tine area for cattle arriving from over- 
seas. 
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\TS CHI COOPERAGE. 
A I L RICES Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..$1.57%4@1.60 
— ans —o black iron hoops.. 1.65 @1.67% 
~ r Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.774@1. 
died WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. ; DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. lh peg ong ethan we ur 
. Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.... @26 , ‘ eS apl lit R aa 2 >? 40 
Careass Beef Red oak lard tierces 374 @2.40 
0. No. “3 Country style sausage, fresh in link...19 @22 White oak lard tierces............. 2. 2 5714 @2.60 
> Week ended Cor. week, Country style sausage, fresh in: bulk....17 @20 eaten tats 2.01% 
0 «16 + “ Dee. 31, ee. 1928. psec Mica engl cong Das teees 21 G3 OLEOMARGARINE, 
‘rime native steers ....25 @2¢ 25 2%. fee, ee el eeees -~4 
“4 4 Goll dative ateare ties re en 23 e 35” Frankfurts in hog casings.............. @21 Highest grade natural color animal fat 
0 25 Medium steers ..........22 @28 20 @23 Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... @18% margarine in 1-Ib. cartons, rolls or on 
15 28 Heifers, good ........... 19 @23 191%4@2414, Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice..... @16 prints, f.0.b, Chicago.........--..+. ++ @25 
iS 29 “SRE i ge ener pene ae @i7 14 7 @18 2 Bologna in beef middles, choice..... ae @18 White animal fat margarines in 1-lb. ; 
5 18 Hind quarters, choice... -30 @31 28 @31 Liver sausage in hog bungs..... ++  @18 _certons, celia ef prints, f.0.. Chicage § @Iss 
2 17 Fore quarters, choice....20 @21 21 @23 Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... @24 =: Nut, 1-Ib. cartons, f.0.b. Chicago. ....-. @1 
Reef C - Liver sausage in beef rounds........... @13 bg Lh solid packed tubs, 1c 
ee uts. OA CHECHS 2200 eccecseeiccceccccens @li ‘ Ne MOUND s seeccsevecseseseseeacens 
4 2 ia talc “nat @42 poe a + luncheon specialty........ @27 Pastry, 60-Ib. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago...... @15 
atee DEMS, INO. Socesss Dae g Minced lunch SOURTE oc ccccncvcecs 2 
2 18 Steer loins, No. 2 weeeeee @38 a 41 Taras eras camey a apes ST Ae tele p to4 DRY SALT MEATS. 
Steer short loins, No. 1..  @b52 @55 UU RMU, <5 6 0103 bs a)¢'5 5000.4 01v' t's has, @17 ~=— Extra short clears............s.0seeeeee @10% 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @43 @51 6 " 
tne Int Gana ThiDes. @33 tt TE MOU on 6S oe Suances. 5 5 00 ee @20 Mee MU NE ns cakes deusesg ceca @10% 
— Bese EMA GRE SNe O @33 g — I als ashi ties a ain. d bNe sae poisan a sid @16 Short clear middles, (i0-Ib. avg......... @15 
‘ ‘ B, NO, 2... 33 32 Y S oY 
po a eevee @25 @25 DRY SAUSAGE. Cane Dome saeeae ibs. oe 
28 Cow short loins ........ @29 @28 _—Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs @46 Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs... @12% 
15 Cow loin ends (hips) . @21 @23 Thuringer Cervelat @24% 90 i p12%4 
= eels oer tbe a @27 @31 Faomen teens aa0” Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs... ....--.eee eee @12% 
Steer ribs, No. @26 RR es . “ as Fat backs, 10@12 MGA. obese gh exces @ 9% 
25 l « po REE OEERA Ae ere rece @28 
Cow ribs, ‘No. | @i8 @22—*B. C. Salami, choice nis 7. Soe @ en 
Bee coe © ao 2 4 24 oa ey . | ee ee 1 
Cow ribs, No. ¢ @l4 @15 ~—_- Milano Salami, choicc, in hog bungs... @45 i _— SAS Se is ¢ te 
a oo @20 @201%4 B.C. Salami, new condition............ @26 ebets : 
on nerd ae a @i9% @20 rises, choice, in hog middies.......... @40 WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
wh Steer chucks, @19 @18 Pepperoni. ob woo entire ttn A G30 Wane ESE aE BOBRS Bt +++ 2000 ‘ @u% 
oy ate —— 00 @16%4 @17_—s Mortadella, new condition @24 ine 3 peg oie i “A RRA ose" 
Cow chucks @16— MiS% Caplodlll ....5.2.0cosees .  @B1 Saeere Se. ee wlasaee 18 
Steer plates @14% @16% Italian style hams. ; @39 Picnics, 4@8 Ibs ene eee ccrccccccececcos @" ae 
carte plates @12% ‘ Virginia hams .........- @5 Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibe. ........+---++-+. @23% 
— riskets, No. 1... @19 Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs..........+..+. @23 
 @ os Steer navel ends ... @11% SAUSAGE IN OIL. No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 
: @ 24 Cow navel ends nh Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— Insides, S@12 Ibs.........-+.+eeeeeee @47 
ast at —— Seed on Pasig isd “4 Suen DNS 4 > “RRS Sey $6.75 ona ve yg a SRAise see es weess + 
<1 Rare ee ee eer 7.75 nuckiea, Bobet peeserievecceses 
¢ 18 Strip loins, No. 1, boneless 260 Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— “Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted...35 @ 37 
@18 Strip loins, No. 2 D50 Sinn Sine Bot GINO... .. csicvcn cee csoeee 8.00 Cooked hams, choice skinless, fatted...36 @39 
@is Sirloin butts, N ee @40 Vdteets Fi 9S GIRRE Ss o ons cca Tidsecevetic 9.00 Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... @25 
@l2 Sirloin butts, No, 2...... @28 Frankfart style sausage in hog casings— Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... @26 
yb} Beet sanderdeine, ag ae p ot enter Oe SIME oc cc cats cucececcves 7.50 Cooked loin roll, smoked..........+.++. 41 @42 
seef tenderloins, No, 2.. Large tims, 1 G0 GERCC. . 2 ccc cccscccscceces 8.50 
Rump butts ............ 30 20 @30 Smoked link sausage in hog casings— ANIMAL OILS. 
Flank steaks ... “ @27 @30 ON Re 2 errr 7.00 Prime edible lard ofl........... @13 
@35 aoe — was . 17 @19 rr) a 8 are eee 8.00 Headlight burning OO ‘ @12 
@24 s . 2 @l SAUSAGE MATERIALS. — os srtned Deeps Ouee yeu eh as 
) @35 Regular pork trimmings................ 10%4@11 Extra lard oll........ Aisi SAR AOE ER Bhs @11% 
: ao Brains (per Ib.)........ 13 @l14 Special lean pork trimmings..........-. @1i Extra No. 1...... POU UGEAN eS ies. + oxice @10% 
| @22 Hearts . : @19 Extra lean pork trimmings............. @17 ey a ese @10 
@50 Tongues, 4@5 ... 4 @ 31 Neck bone trimmings................+++ @i2 No. 2 lard..... le Ons 5 anemaraiar ea, @ 9% 
@50 Sweetbreads .. bo Pork cheek meat..........ee+eeee seers @10 Acidiess UGG i vaccsccsoccscess (QOM 
Ox-Tails per Rae ete or @lh Pork Nea@rts 22... .cccccscccccceuccecece @10 i i eee cece @17 
Fresh tripe, plain 1 @s8 7 @ 8 Native boneless bull meat (heavy). ‘ @17 dba WOAtHMUME MEER? foes. cov ce.ccsccuce @12% 
Fresh tripe, H. C......... @10 @é Boneless chucks Special ‘neatsfoot oil... ene @11% 
@ 5% oo pedeeienniee 2 RE er ame. CE  eeratioe , Extra neatsfoot oll............. reves QU 
@ 3 Kidneys, per Ib......... @14 @1s eet — teteeeees ae ER So eee @10% 
@50 —- . oe PPPS 4 Oil weighs 7% lbs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
oy Veal. es See "350 *. sisal ae @10% about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 
2 : .¢ eee % 
@i2 Choice CATCASS «66.6666, 22 @2 25 @26 Dressed cutter cows. 400 Ibs. and up... @11% LARD. 
Good carcass ............ 15 @21 18 @24 Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. up.......... @14 
Good saddles . 2.0.2.2... 25 @30 ae ee oS re ees 5%@ 6 Erime steam ...............--00+00. @10.02% 
M008 WROKE! oo oce neo s 15 @18 18 @20 Cured pork tongues (canner trim)...... @15y,  Ertme ‘steam, loose. @ 2.22% 
Medium backs .......... 12 @13 12 @l4 Kettle rendered, tierces @11.00 
Sacke IP SAUSAGE CASINGS. Refined lard, boxes, N. ¥.......-.--. @10.75 
. Veal Products. (F. 0. B. CHICAGO) WAM TS 26. sco ides sans evve wee @ 8.87% 
Brains, each ............ 12 @14 14 @15 Beef casings: ee Ore rrr rrr ee @11.50 
se Sweetbreads ............ @80 @80 Domestic round, 180 pack........ 35 @ 40 Compound, ace. to quantity.......... 104%@11 
2) Seen SUM. Sven cx ceemwats 260 57 Domestic round, 140 pack. ..45 @ 50 
L @ @sr Wide export rounds. we ..45 @ 55 OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
amb. Medium export rounds............ 40 @ 45 leo oil, extra, in tierces..........-. ...10%@11 
a Choice lambs ............ @25 @28 Narrow export rounds............ 50 @ 55 Meo stocks ..........- ; Lees My @10 
8% Medium lambs .......... @24 @26 No. 1 weasands.........seeeeeeee @ 16 is: ee eres 10% @10% 
Choice saddles .......... @30 @32 No. 2 weasands........-.seeeeees @ 10 PAG ee a OO Obi is ic vce sarecccecone 9%@ 9% 
8% Medium saddles ...... @28 @30 No, 1 DUNGB.......eeeeeeeeeee e+ 32 @ 84 Prime No. 3 oleo Oil.............eeeeeee 9 
Choice fores ..... es @20 @20 No. 2 DUNES... +. eeceeeeeeeeeeees @ 22 Prime oleo stearine, edible............. @ 9% 
9% Medium fores . te @18 @23 Regular middles ...........+..- -1.00@1.05 
.. Lamb fries, per lb... .... @33 1 a abinaders: wide middles...... cesses eee TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Lamb tongues, per Ib..... @16 @16 ried biadders: Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 7%@ 
. om } > , 7. oe +» Th@ 8 
4% Lamb kidneys, per Ib.....  @80 @30 12/1 . on. Prime packers tallow. ............++00.  @ 1% 
‘a Mutton. 8/ a1.25 og i eee dg ice Seve sinesewedeu Sate % 
‘hi- Mabear ie tn ds : ads <= sehbuirek sei i 
wo ean a gos sivinn s¥ny @e° o Hog casings: Cholce white erehse FON oied-bwea yaar vagice ™4@ 1% 
Z0, lay aaa oi2 ptr Narrow, per 100 yds............. OL Sed no OR A 7 i% 
w? gang Sia cndinee 2% ou i Narrow, special, per 100 yds..... @2.25 x ow 1 grease a. 5% acid......... 6%@ 6% 
-+. 8.60 He ) Medium, regular, per 100 'yds..... @1.25 ase, 10@ % BS Bis cs -sas a. 6 @ bY 
avy fores @ 8 @10 reetease, 40% f.f.a 5 6 
ce Gh meen G10 24 Wide. per 100 yds............... @1.00 “™ "Pines Snape dag ea 5%@ 
Mutton legs @20 @20 Betre wile, per 100 | err @1.00 VEGETABLE OILS. 
Mutton loins @12 @15 dg con bones...... sooseete ee @ Crude cottonseed oil a = f.0.b. 
@3.80 Mutton stew @ 8 @l2 Large prime bungs............... 22 @ 23 Vall int ’ 7@aT™ 
None Sheep tongues, per Ib @16 @15 Medium prime bunge. .... Siva stee 10 @ 11 SEEOy Bese ats MORRag DEOPADS: » -- > =: Ys 
bon — a. bs } a@1i Small prime bungs. “t & 2 White, deodorized, in phis., = oo b. Chgo. io slog 
@ 38 eep heads, each ...... @12 @10 ne iar eae allies @ 20 Yellow, deodorized, in bbls............. 10% 
Qs%8 Fresh Pork, Bte. Stomnthe woven io Soap anki ta ae 
% : 8, f.0.b. Gases 
e100 Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. ave. @22_ @20 VINEGAR PICK LED PRODUCTS. Soya bean, f:ovbo:mill...........cceeeee 8 8% 
I oo shoulders @12% @13  ~—s Regular tripe, 200-Ib. Wbl............ 00000 $15.00 Cocoanut oil,‘ selter’s tanks, f.0.b. coast. 64%@ 6% 
@4.50 7 oe Saree trees @i4 @13'4 Honeycomb tripe. 200‘Ib, pbl............... 20.00 Refined in bbls., ¢.a.f., Chicago, nom.. 9%@ 9% 
a enderloins ..........-... @42 @45 Pocket honeycomb aa "S00-10" Bh... 0008 « 21.00 
ase _ ey eee aie @12 Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl.......... 15.50 SPICES. 
ACK fat 0.6... seen eee Qi @14 Pork tongues, 200-1. "tii egos cceecon css oo ROO 
ak ot Boston Eh nase ee @l7 @i6 laud Gna, ee ant. Oe. te 58:00 (These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
abure SET. Sie weer ins bs oka 2 @12 Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl........ 71.00 Alleptce wees aaa 
- Neck ‘bones ..........-- @5 @ 4% BARRELED PORK AND BEEP. MII 5 2s sv tieces sana wanteces 10M 
S ex- RN, sin acs '0's'eSeieies @14 @14 Mess pork, regular.........-.eeeeee of SE Cae 6 occ <0 c'e.cs Ga0gceers teste 29 32 
e con- Blade bones ............ @i4 @i2 Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces.... @31.00 Coriander .......+..++++5+ teeeeeeee 6 8 
t Pigs’ feet @ 7 @ 6 Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces... @31.00 Ginger ...... tenes tee eeeeees eoeees os 22 
iment, . @11 @11__— Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces.. WD TOES cc WeVawecccccccccesccccsanese 95 1.00 
laran- @ 8 @ 61% Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces @20.00 Nutmeg ......... 7 32 
@14 @l4 Brisket pork .. 3 @23.00 Pepper, black .. Sone -. 80 3314 
| over- : @7 @ 6 Bean POTE cecccee. eee tenenke @19.50 Pepper, Cayenne vedere wretat: | «ee 30 
EE cet binny aNawk i ouae @7 @ 7 inte heef ........ Oe, SR rere errr errs <a 20 
MS eSioes hil nina siess ore @10 @9 Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbls.......... @30.00 Pepper, white ............eeereeeee 43 48 
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Retail Section 
Cutting More Money Out of Beef 


VI—Making Prime Rib Roll 


Some housewives like to have the 
bone in their prime rib roasts, but 
others prefer not to have the carving 
problem presented by a roast with bone 
in, but want all meat. 

This means a rolled rib roast, which 
the retailer will need to make just as 
attractive as possible. 


oenceoneceanenanencevenvencnsaneannsceatsceusageaseauenasoevesoesennanerocsarenstcaueetecessevsaneneacaasenensennenennsuensnaneny 








SECOND.—Lift meat 
from ribs, beginning at 
rib ends. 


FourtTH. — Then roll 
into shape, making eye 
of rib the center of the 
roll. Complete the 
prime rib roll by tying. 


The rolled rib has the added advan- 
tage of lending itself to breaking up 
into small roasts, which are somewhat 
more desirable than a one or two rib 
roast would be with the bone in. 

The six prime ribs which are left, 
after the seventh rib has been removed 
and transformed into the seventh rb 





First.—Remove bones from the 
six prime ribs by first cutting meat 
loose from feather bones. Remove 
back strap. 


THIRD. — Lift meat 
from thick end. Place 
this meat inside of thin 
end to make an evenly 
shaped roll. 


roll, are used for making the prime rib 
roll. First the meat is cut loose from 
the feather bones, and then the back 
strap is removed. The meat is then 
lifted from the ribs, beginning at the 
rib ends. 

In order to make as attractive and 
evenly-shaped a roll as possible the 
meat is lifted from the thick end of the 
rib and placed inside the thin end. The 
boned meat is then rolled into shape, 
with the eye of the rib the center of 
the roll, and the whole is held in place 
by tying. 

This piece of meat may be sold as 
one large roast, or roasts of varying 
size may be cut from it. 

This is the sixth of a series of articies 
on “Cutting More Money Out of Beef’ by 
methods developed and dernonstrated by 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
as a part of its educational campaign to 
increase meat consumption. 

The first of these articles appeared in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of No- 
vembér 30, 1929; the second December 7; 
the third December 14; the fourth De- 
cember 21; the fifth December 28. 

The next article in the series will de- 
scribe and illustrate the preparation of 
readily salable cuts from the chuck. 


-—_fe 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 
William Batler, Lomira, Wis., sold 


his meat market, recently, to John 
Kiefer. ; : 
Joseph A. Ansell, Superior, Wis., 


plans erection of a $25,000 meat mar- 
ket building, at 1113 Tower Avenue. 
Fixtures to cost $15,000 will be in- 
stalled. 

C. E. Bollom, Withee, Wis., has sold 
his meat market to Harry Thorson. 

Frank Ruzicka is opening a meat 
market at 3501 East 131st st., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Frank Hiland is about to open a 
grocery and meat market on South st., 
Chadron, O. 

Dallas Wilkins will open a meat 
market at Barnesville, O. 

Sidney Goodman has purchased the 
meat market at 5649 Grand River ave., 
Detroit, Mich., from Barney Radin. 

Alex Rothman has purchased the 
meat business of Joe Fox, at 3140 
Hastings ave., Detroit, Mich. 

The meat market of John Reha, 
North Star, Mich., has been damaged 
by fire. 

L. Walczeski has engaged in the 
meat business at 303 Indiana ave., 
N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Charles D. Ray, Portland, Ore., has 
purchased the meat business of the 
Boulevard Market. 

Rogue River Meats, Inc., has opened 
a meat market at Medford, Ore., 
Capital, $10,000. 

Joseph Ansell, Superior, Wis., 
proprietor of the Seventh Street Mar- 
ket, plans the erection of $25,000 meat 
and grocery establishment at 1113 
Tower ave. next spring. 

J. J. Wendell, formerly of Portland, 
Ore., has purchased the meat market 
at the Community Market, 717 West 
San Fernando blvd., Burbank, Cal., from 
Jack Barbour. 
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Where He Can Get Help 


Dealer in Difficulty Should Know 
Where to Look 


By EVERETT B. WILSON. 


Department of Retail Merchandising, 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 


“Another year like 1929 and I’ll shut 
up my store and get a job digging 
ditches. For the fourth straight year 
I’ve lost money, where I used to make 
a neat little profit every year.” 

The down-hearted speaker who made 
these statements was a retail food deal- 
er. He was talking to a business ac- 
quaintance he had met on a street 
corner. 

“To tell the truth,” he continued, “I 
thought I had been making a little 
money for a change, but when I bal- 
anced up my books at the end of De- 
cember the figures showed that I had 
lost even a little more than last year. 
Business is getting so that a man run- 
ning a small store can’t make money 
any more.” 

His friend sympathized 
and then asked: 


with him, 


Don’t Know Why He’s Losing. 
“Why are you losing money? Where 
is your business falling down?” 

“I wish I knew,” the dealer replied. 
“Tf I knew that I could correct the 
trouble and come out better.” 

“Do you mean to say that you have 
been losing money for four years and 
don’t know why?” the friend asked, 
plainly showing his amazement. The 
dealer admitted that it was true, and 
then said: 

“What can a man in my place do? 
I can’t afford to hire a lot of experts 
to show me how to make a profit out 
of my business. Besides, I doubt if 
there is anyone who knows enough 
about it to help me. 

“That’s where the big corporations 
have it all over the little dealer. They 
have a lot of high-priced, brainy ex- 
ecutives on the job, and what one man 
can’t figure out, another can. Then 
they have their boards of directors— 
a dozen or so men who get together 
and tell them how to run their busi- 
nesses profitably. I have nothing like 
that.” 

He Gets Some Advice. 


The dealer’s friend, a man noted for 
his successful business, took an inter- 
est in the dealer’s problems and in- 
vited him to come up to his office to 
talk things over. 

When they had arrived, the friend 
started in: 

“Now, you may think I am preach- 
ing to you, but whether you do or not 
I’m going to give you some advice you 
need. 

“In the first place, any man who has 


‘doing what you suggested, 
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been in business as long as you have 
ought to know that the first thing to 
do when his business stops paying prof- 
its is to find out why. There always 
are reasons for something of that sort. 
And you can’t hope to improve matters 
unless and until you find out why you 
are losing money. When you have fig- 
ured that out, you are halfway on the 
road to profits.” 

“That’s easy to say” the dealer in- 
terrupted. 

“Yes, I know it is,” the friend re- 
plied, ‘‘and it isn’t so hard to do as 
you imagine. You have a lot more 
brains at your command than you think. 
For instance, have you talked things 
over with your banker?” 

One Place to Get Help. 


“Why, no,” the dealer answered. “I 
don’t owe him any money.” 

“Nevertheless, he can and will help 
you. Bankers know a lot about busi- 
ness; they have to, to deal with fellows 
hke you. The chances are that your 
banker can put his finger on the cause 
for your troubles in very short order. 
He can help you anyhow. Have you 
had an expert accountant go over your 
books and your figures? No, I thought 
not. ‘There’s another place to gec a 
lot of good advice.” 

“T don’t want to tell everybody about 
my private affairs,” the dealer ob- 
jected. 

The friend laughed. “You don’t have 
to worry much about that,” he said. 
“If things go along as they have been, 
your affairs will be all too public in a 
short time. Now, I don’t want to jump 
on you too hard, but you owe it to 
yourself to get busy and put your busi- 
ness back on its feet. 

“No man can afford to run his busi- 
ness at a loss. He would be better off 
digging 
ditches. But you don’t need to run 
your business at a loss if you'll just let 
other people tell you where you’re fall- 
ing down.” 

Trade Association Helps. 

“The secretary of your local asso- 
ciation is another man who may be able 
to help you or refer you to someone 
who can. The first thing to do, when 
you are losing money, is to find out 
why you are losing. When you have 
found that out, it’s much easier to go 
ahead and do things right. 

“If your trouble is lack of capital, 
your banker can tell you how to raise 
more money. Even if the raising of 
money means giving away a share of 
your profits, remember that a share of 
some profits is better than standing all 
of your losses. 

“If the trouble is in the buying end 
of your business—if your stock is too 
large or too small-or if you are trying 
to sell brands that your customers don’t 
want—go around and find out what 
other dealers in your vicinity are sell- 
ing successfully. 


Packer Salesman Another Helper. 


“If your merchandising practices are 
at fault—that is, if you are weak on 
selling or advertising or display—the 
salesmen who call on you can give you 
a lot of advice. You don’t need to tell 
them that you aren’t making money. 
Pick out the smartest of the salesmen 
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and get their ideas. Your trade papers 
will help you, too. 

“If your trouble is due to the fact 
that some of your competitors have ad- 
vantages that you do not and can not 
possess, study out some way of oper- 
ating on a different basis to attract 
other classes of trade. 

“Maybe you will need some assis- 
tance to carry out your new program. 
If you do, don’t hesitate to hire a good 
man. It’s a lot better to pay some 
bright chap a good salary to help you 
make money than it is to go ahead 
alone and keep on losing. 

“Now, I don’t know so very much 
about your particular business, so I 
may have missed some good points. 
But the idea is right. What do you 
think about it?” 

The dealer agreed that the advice 
was sound. “I’ll drop in and see my 
banker one of these days,” he said, 
rising to leave. 

“Just what I thought,” the friend 
exclaimed. “You will get around to it 
some day, maybe. You sit right down 
here at my desk and call up your bank- 
er and tell him you’re coming in to see 
him to-day. I’m going to make you 
save that business of yours.” 


= ee 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Peter Rosegard has recently opened 
a meat and fish market in the Steven’s 
Building, Snohomish, Wash. 

The Walla Walla Meat & Cold Stor- 
age Co. has purchased the Pollyanna 
Market, No. 7 East Alder st., Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

Ward Brothers Market, 672 East 
Broadway, Portland, Ore., has been pur- 
chased by Ada Bouchet. 

Karl F. Ranzenbach has engaged in 
the meat business on the corner of 42nd 
and Beech st., Portland, Ore. 

Sam Andros has recently opened the 
Newberg Meat Market, Portland, Ore. 

C. Amend & Sons, 301 Walnut st., 
Des Moines, Ia., have let the contract 
for the erection of a $10,000 meat mar- 
ket on the corner of School st. and 
Keosauqua. 

Henry Wich & Co., Martinsville, Ind., 
have been succeeded in the meat busi- 
ness by Joe Sadler. 

The meat market and grocery store 
of John D. Holiday, Madison, Ind., was 
recently damaged by fire. 

Dallas Wilkins is about to open a 
meat market in the old Wilkins & Hunt 
location on West Main st., Barnesville, 
Ohio. 

Chaffee Brothers, Toronto, O., have 
purchased the meat business of J. M. 
Fisher. 

E. E. Williamson has purchased the 
meat business of Charles Fahle, Pem- 
berville, O. 

O. L. Eikenberry has engaged in the 
meat and grocery business at 323 South 
Broadway, Dayton, O. 

J. W. Smith has succeeded H. W. 
Purdy in the ownership of the Co- 
lumbian Market, on the corner of Sul- 
livan & Columbian aves., Columbus, O. 

Carl Cacciatore has opened a new 
meat market at 317 South Main st., 
Rockford, IIl. 

G. Stettler, has recently opened the 
Model Market at Buhl, Ida. 

Peter Rosegard, Everett, Wash., has 
opened a meat market in the Stevens 
Bldg., on First st., between Union and 
avenue A, 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


L. M. Lester, beef department, Swift 
& Company, Chicago, visited New York 
for a few days last week. 

F. Edson White, president, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, visited New 
York during the week of December 
23rd. 

Trunz Pork Stores, Inc., announce the 
opening of their thirty-eighth store at 
104. Amity Street, Flushing, Long 
Island. 


Frank J. Sullivan, president of the 
Sullivan Packing Company, Detroit, 
Mich., renewed acquaintances in New 
York during Christmas week. 


Arthur §S. Davis, advertising man- 
ager, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., left early last 
week for a much needed rest. He plans 
to spend a month in the West Indies. 


J. W. Burns, United Chemical & Or- 
ganic Products Co., Chicago, spent sev- 
eral days at the New York plant of 
Wilson & Co. during the past week. 


William N. Scott, building and con- 
struction department, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, spent several days 
at the plant of the New York Butchers 
Dressed Meat Company. 


J. Fisher, superintendent, United 
Dressed Beef Company, will leave for 
Chicago this week to attend conferences 
of various superintendents of Swift & 
Company to be held on January 9. 


Nathan Strauss, Inc., has opened new 
markets at 147 Weyboffet Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; 203 Ferry Street, Newark, 
N. J.; 25 West 22nd Street, Bayonne, 
N. J.; 545 West 145th Street, New York 
City; 9005 Jamaica Avenue, Woodside, 
N. Y., and at 663 Ninth Avenue, New 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of oa Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Jan. 2, 1930: 


Fresh Bee CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILa«. 
STEERS: (700 lbs. up): 
GCBERD cc cccwccccccccceccscccccescvces $21.50@23.00  $20.00@21.50  $22.00@24.50 $22.00@23.00 


Good 


STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 


GUND nc ccccccccnsccccccccccccccccnce Sap es.5O 
TE ce bccdcneda secvevwccccccsccecccse SEER 


STEERS (500 lbs. up): 
Medium 


STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : 


DD? siethestenndsanekeu epee sas on) Gee 





- 19.50@21.50 


bess Ohs hie 5 0s 00008 0.506k 40 0% 17.00@ 20.00 
GI cc wwcwcwecciccassccscsigeesoss 16.00@17.00 


19.00@20.50 20.50@22.50 20,00@22.00 
22.00@24.50 
20.50@22.50 


22.50@25.00 
20.00@22.50 


17.50@19.00 
16.50@17.50 


19.50@21.00 
17.00@19.00 


18.00@20.00 


23.00@25.00 


eed erccccccccs SAOOERSR.O0 8 — cescccecce 20.50@23.00 sw ewe neeee 
ne cp penite tune snickers tes 0x DREEIED) “Sesdasndee.. sesedassene” | [ve0veseces 
COWS: 
Ly ccdbphabs ages eskinends $e0%eens08 15.50@17.00 15.50@16.50 16.50@17.50 16.00@17.00 
DER. 6 vc cb¥o0d ebdeceKousceccesesece sy 00@15.50 14.50@15.50 15.50@16.50 15.00@16.00 
GRIER a ccvcwccvvecescccesepcesesces 2.50@14.00 13.50@14.50 15.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEALERS (2): 
DT Sects vanhss abWeebandsbeseessacee 23.00@ 25.00 23.00@25.00 26.00@ 28.00 25.00@ 26.00 
Sl déisbevasentbse sbecesketasshenent 22.00@24.00 20.00@23.00 24.00@26.00 23.00@24.00 
D> Guweeencddedchenssosnessieans 18.00@ 22.00 18.00@20.00 18.00@23.00 19.00@22.00 
DE acahon sus ese Su 45000 6246s hae 16.00@18.00 16.00@18.00 15.00@18.00 16.00@18.00 
oe a im (3): 
oe eT eT ETT Pe Tre 16.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@19.00 SecSea sees 
Sediana Wie CshbasuehNenhebehehens eee 15.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 J) i 
PT asubakihshvessens sonpeesenn sh 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00  —s....... «2s 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 lbs. down) : 
SNEED 6 w Sede wonnnen scwecssccssescsccs BROOD 25.00@26.00 25.00@27.00 27.00@28.00 
DetLicncosGWankeeéeussnodecke sear 25.00@ 27.00 24.50@25.50 24.00@ 26.00 26.00@ 27.00 
SED. eacasene she enecdssenccesssees Se 22.00@24.50 23.00@25.00 23.00@25.00 
 £.nchobeh~sesesGvbssabhenet ne 20.00@ 23.00 20.00@ 22.00 Pe «= ssedvenene 
a sae 45 Ibs.) : 
SEWhaocecccnsccessnssssseovesce BEAD 24.00@ 26.00 24.00@26.00 26.00@ 27.00 


Good” wewreccccccccesccccceccccccscccs 2h. 0020.00 23.50@24.50 23.00@25.00 25.00@26.00 
EN. wepcvesdcccercseccessessecese, MLD 22.00@23.50 22.00@24.00 23.00@24.00 
GRE ca ccccccccccscsccccccccccccsss SOERERD 20.00@22.00 21.00@23.00 ssw enone 


LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 


eee ere EG aw ee eae be nub doanet 22.00@ 24.00 21.00@ 23.00 22.00@24.00 23.00@24.09 
ROE ES Secs cetutndsietadhuws bod ehi 20.00@ 23.00 20.00@ 22.00 21.00@23.00 22.00@23.00 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 Ibs. down: 

DPS ossnaheinwis: ahaesesdeeas aa 12.00@13.50 12.00@14.00 12.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 
SE: ls GG lan ssadeeh es a¥o 4058 -. 11.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 
eeu Cave conucsesseseaweacy 9.00@11.00 9.00@10.00 REID) §¢ S4uNeohees 

Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 

E,W cosccsisccccccccescecscese SARE SD 21.50@ 22.50 20.00@ 23.00 21.00@23.09 
DE Monat clekew cs cinosaeheuse'ses 20.00@ 22.00 21.50@ 22.50 20.00@22.00 20.00@ 22.00 
sco ukeccdascendnck soa oe 19.00@ 21.00 20.00@21. 50 18.00@20.00 19.50@21.00 
ED occiundbbives apas¥etinade 16.00@17.50 18.00@19.00 16.50@18.50 19.00@20.00 


LS CEECT RSG UN SNS Owe ORS Ode 6 14.50@16.00 $25 0455458 15.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 
a 
VE > cscndbeseisdcaweddaceeds | tuecaccees eee eee ee 
BUTTS. Boston Style: 
DP CCACACa MD hieskanks sashes ease oe ee eee rere 19.00@ 21.00 18.00@ 20.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
EE Sob clack do kaceueekua dune SD ©=—*. “ nadaSweuss  o Yeubaebesse” > Kweemasses 
TRIMMINGS: 
Dt Tit dhontes cottssdsekancdakenes See. “Captegseew: |) bhteebeeeGes ll. eakawcen. 
i hcitetecnadhnnied san ses hesdakes De. Andesacues’ . \ ChbebGbeee. Ub. wbbtnecace 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


at New York and Chicago. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skin on’’ 
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York City. M. M. Rosenthal, secretary 
of the company, is at present covering 
the Massachusetts territory investigat- 
ing proposed sites for new markets. 

The following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poultry 
and game seized and destroyed in the 
City of New York during the week end- 
ing December 21, 1929: 

Meat.—Brooklyn, 70 Ibs.; Manhattan, 
113 lbs.; Queens, 17 lbs.; Richmond, 12 
Ibs.; total. 212 lbs. Fish.—Brooklyn, 
150 lbs.; Manhattan, 4 lbs.; total, 154 
Ibs. Poultry and Game —Brooklyn, 105 
lbs.; Manhattan, 258 lbs.; Queens, 24 
lbs.; total, 387 lbs. 

eX 

GOBEL REPRESENTATIVES MEET. 


The regular annual meeting of the 
representatives of the various units of 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., was held in New 
York City on Saturday, December 28. 
Conferences commenced at ten o’clock 
in the forenoon and continued until six 
o’clock in the afternoon, and included 
discussions covering the activities of 
the company during 1929, as well as 
plans for the coming year which, judg- 
ing from the enthusiastic assurance of 
co-operation on the part of the approxi- 
mately fifty representatives present, 
should be a most successful year for 
Adolf Gobel, Inc. 


————— 
— 


RETAIL MEAT DEALERS BALL. 

Ye Olde New York Westchester and 
Yorkville branches of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Meat Dealers have 
completed all arrangements for the din- 
ner-dance to be held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania on Sunday, January 12. Tickets 
have been in overwhelming demand and 
the names of those who will be present 
might be termed the “who’s who in re- 
tail and wholesale meat circles”. The 


*committee has made no mistake in its 


choice of a chairman, for young Lester 
Kirschbaum is leaving no stone un- 
turned to make the night a memorable 


one. 
Ye 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 


Dec. 26, 1929, with comparisons: 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 

Western drsd. meats: Dec. 26. week. 1928. 

Steers, carcasses.. 4,8831%4 7,582 4,89814 
Cows, carcasses... 869 855 668 
Bulls, carcasses... 161 212 86 
Veals, carcasses... 8,986 12,123 7,536 
Lambs, carcasses.. 20,345 26,214 19,388 
Mutton, carcasses. 3,058 3,858 3,004 
Beef cuts, Ibs..... 247,888 299,128 493,699 


Pork cuts, Ibs.. 
Local daughters: 


. 2,225,290 2,998,842 1,306,199 





Cattle 8,099 8,860 7,312 

Calves . 8,202 11,871 10,186 

Hogs 61,351 60,252 60,718 

Sheep 43,472 51,618 38,496 
a 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended Dec. 26, 
1929, with comparisons: 





Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Western dressed meats: Dec. 26 week. 1928. 
Steers carcasses 1,931 2,171 1,622 
Cows, carcasses 1,603 1,788 1,719 
Bulls, carcasses 80 39 29 
Veals, carcasses ...... 879 1,231 1,033 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 13,223 16,196 9,604 
Mutton, carcasses .... 703 901 821 


Pork, lbs. 508,188 
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BEMIS BAGS 


For Fertilizer, Tankage, Etc. 
Scores of packers’ by-products are suitable 


for safe, economical shipment in Bemis Bags 
and Covers. Write for prices on burlap, cot- 
ton or waterproof paper-lined containers. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
General Sales Offices : 420 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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FILTER PRESSES 
Filter Cloth 
S Your inquiries are solicited 

5. pes J T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 
*Risotd 852 Hamilton St., Harrison, N. J. 






Diaphragm Pumps 

















NEW CURING VATS 


| Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 


1166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago am 














ALUMINUM TO THE FRONT. 
It was recently announced that the 





PE erence: 
20 MULE TEAM 


BORAX 


Antiseptic 
Cleansing 
Deodorizing 


Use 20 MULE TEAM BORAX when any 
cleansing is to be done. It softens water. It 
cleans thoroughly. It inhibits the growth of 
the bacteria of decomposition and leaves 
things sweet and wholesome. It is especially 
good when washing anything that comes in 
contact with meat because it is harmless. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 


51 Madison Ave., New York City 


Chicago, Il. Wilmington, Cal. 























BLOOM IN NEW YORK OFFICE. 
Announcement has been made of the bar building, New York City. 
Aluminum Company of America will opening of an Eastern office by Bloom 


office, with headquarters in the Gray- 


Mr. Fennema is well known through- 


expend $50,000,000 in 1930. One de- and Kamrath, Inc., engineers, of Chi- out United States and Canada as an 


velopment will be the “normal continu- cago. G. R. Fennema has been appoint- 


outstanding engineer in heating, ven- 
tilating and air conditioning work and 


ation of expansion” of the new Kensing- ed chief engineer in charge of the new jn the applications of refrigeration. He 


ton plant. This will be included in an 
estimate of $15,000,000 for additions to 
plants fabricating strong alloys of 
aluminum. 

The company’s budget for 1929 was 
$33,000,000, but only $15,000,000 of this 
will have been spent in this calendar 
year, leaving $18,000,000 to be carried 
over into 1930. In addition to this, the 
budget for next year will carry 
$12,000,000 for the development of 
power needed in the production of pig 
aluminum, $5,000,000 for added manu- 
facturing facilities for the production 
of pig aluminum and $15,000,000 for 
additions to plants fabricating strong 
alloys of aluminum. 

or. od 

MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
received at New York for the week 
ended Dec. 28, 1929, according to the 





has also made a name for himself in 
all phases of engineering work in con- 
nection with packing plants, bakeries, 
food-products processing plants, cold 
storages, and various types of indus- 
trial buildings. 

The firm of Bloom and Kamrath, Inc., 
have specialized in refrigeration and 
air conditioning work for a wide field 
of applications, being especially active 
in packing house, cold storage and food 
products work. They also enjoy an ex- 
tensive foreign business. The establish- 
ment of an Eastern office is expected 
to strengthen the organization mate- 
rially. 

o— 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Dec. 26, 1929: 


U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: Week 7 
ended Prev. week, 
Point of Western dressed meats: Dec, 26 week. 1928. 
origin. Commodity. Amount. ETTORE. aia 1,429 2 088 1.621 
Argentine—Canned corned beef ........ 71,000 Ibs. Cows, carcasses ...... 776 1019 954 
Canada—Beef quarters ...........+-+- 164 Bulls, carcasses ...... 234 301 316 
Canada—Pork cuts ..........eeeeeeees 772 Ibs. Veals, carcasses a 1.457 1.707 L572 
So ie nm te eae 1, tS Ba. Lambs, carcasses ..... 8,972 18,822 8,868 
CGamMGa—HAUSaGZe «2... cccvcess csvees 370 Ibs. Mutton, carcausen .... 1.808 1595 Lit 
Cuba—Beef: quarters ...........0cceee. 120 Pork, Ibs. ae 564.577 641,518 523,020 
Czecho-Slovakia—Ham ............006. 4,800 Ibs. , f 
England—Ham ..... .c.s.cecseesccees 800 Ibs. Local slaughters: 
Germany—Sausage ............+++++++- 20,770 Ibs. eda dnc dsince<s vues 1,247 1,325 1,424 
GerMany—HaM $ ...ccccccsccccsescecess 6,268 Ibs. i 992 1,765 811 
Ttaly—Sausage ......ccssscscncccvvees 5,820 Ibs, Ne care aaa 16,910 14,640 16,732 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef......... 96,930 Ibs G. R. FENNEMA, PE ecscariiescuasne 3,490 3,833 3,536 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, 

Steers, medium 

Calves, medium, good and choice..... 
Bulls, cutter-medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


good to choice 
medium 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


$13.00@ 14.00 
11.00@ 13.00 
8.50@11.00 


$16.50@19.00 
11.00@16.50 


Vealers, 
Vealers, 


Lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, medium 

Lambs, common 

Ewes, medium to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 160-210 Ibs. 
Hogs, medium 
Hogs, 120 Ibs 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 
Native choice yearlings, 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows. . 
Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 
w 


Ibs. 23 
400@600 Ibs... 
21 


6 pb edashscacee 7 


6 Ibs. 
Tenderloins, 4 4 
Tenderloins, 5 
Shoulder clods 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs.. 

Pork tenderloins, fresh 45 

Pork tenderloins, frozen.......... eee 40 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. 

Shoulders, Western, 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg. 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs. ave. 2: 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@s ‘lbs. 
average 15 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean 

Spareribs, fresh 


Rollettes, 6@8 Ibs. avg 
Beef tongue, light 
Beef tongue, heavy 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed... 26c 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d. 40c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef .. oe a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal a 

Beef kidneys .. 


” ‘BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Shop fat ........ eeccccccvccccoce ececes 
Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 94-12% to 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals..19 2.10 2.40 3.50 
Prime No. 2 veals..17 1.90 73 2.15 3.25 
Buttermilk No, 1....16 1.75 , woe 
Buttermilk No, 2....14 1.55 
Branded Gruby ..... -95 
Number 3 


Creamery, extra (92 score) 

Creamery firsts (88 to 89 score) 

Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score).... 31 ip 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 
dozen 
GOR. ov oc ccsndececnnseee vend 49 


Extras, 
Extra firsts, 
Firsts 
Checks 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy, via express 
Fowls, Leghorn, via express............ 28 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 

Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...32 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb... 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Ducks— 

Maryland, 
Turkeys— 

Western, young toms, prime to fancy .34 

Western, young hens, prime to fancy. 
Squabs— 

White, ungraded, per Ib @60 
Chickens, fryers—fresh—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 

Western, 36@42 lbs., per Ib 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib 


Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per lb 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib 


faney, per lb 


—— 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 

Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Dec. 26, 1929: 

Dec. 20 

Chicago - as 
™ me 


on 


av 


21 
39 


23 24 26 
39% 39% Holiday 39 
43 (41 “40 
: 42 414 “ 40% 
Phila, ....41 41% 44 42 ae | 

Wholesale prices of carlots- 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 

38 38% 39 39 Holiday 39 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last -—Since Jan. 1— 
Dec. 26. year. 1929. 1928. 
29,443 28,968 3,221,041 3,050,149 
34,859 36,320 3,591,394 3,417,314 
9,645 10,791 1,150,541 1,243,483 
11,583 14,697 1,147,967 1,122,163 


Total. 85,530 90,776 9,110,943 8,833,109 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


Boston 


fresh centralized 


Chicago. 
es 

Boston. . 
Phila.... 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 

6,516,558 


In 
Dec. 26. 
Chicago ...148,783 
New York . 18,290 
. 15,936 


Out 
Dec. 26. 
260,615 
187,274 
179,029 
70,804 


697,722 


On hand 
Dec. 27. 
15,853,345 
9,691,811 
5,794,695 
3,551,565 


34,891,416 


2,442,682 
20,058, 864 





Total ...183,009 


January 4, 1930. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 

gags og sulphate, bulk, delivered 

per 
Ammonium sulphate, double bags, 

per 100 Ib. f.a.s. New York........ 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 

B. P. L. f.0.b. fish factory........ 4.25 & 10c 
Fish guano, foreign, 18@14% ammo- 

ee ie Se ee rae 4.30 & 10c 
Fish scrap, idulated, 6% i 

8% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory. -8.75 & 50c 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 Ibs. spot. . @ 2.14 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 

25% B. PP. Te. DAK. occ cwccscccees 4.15 & 10c 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo...3.90 & 10c 


Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton c.i.f. 
Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, 
per ton, c.i.f.. 
Acid phosphate, — 
more, per ton, 16% fla 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, pe ‘ 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 
Meat Scraps, Ground. 


@ 2.00 





@26.00 
@36.50 
@ 9.50 


50% 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin none avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 
r 100 ces 


Black = emteot hoofs, per ton. 

White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 
100 pieces 

Horns, according to grade 


re 
-NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Dec. 28, 1929, 
are officially reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 


@110.00 
75.00@200.00 


Cattle. Calves. 
4,870 
568 


3,309 


Hogs. 
1,153 
2 
45,199 
46,598 


28,445 
29,028 


Sheep. 
23,028 


7,162 


Jersey City 
Central Union 
New Y 


Previous week 


Two weeks ago .... 42) 352 








Lincoln Farms Products: 


Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


a 


Manufacturer of src dl Feeds 


Office: 407 E. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists im skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Tafor- 
mation = furnished. 
and Warehouse 
407° East 3ist St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 6113-0114 


























2 238 & 
33 383 = 


35 





